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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON DILKOOSHA. 


AVING induced Parliament to vote the money 
required for the purchase of the 164 acres of land at 
South Kensington on which the Exhibition buildings of 1862 
stand, Lord Palmerston has humanely conceded to the House 
of Commons a little breathing time. But on Thursday 
next a further demand is to be made on the country for 
£80,000, the sum which Messrs. Kelk and Lucas modestly 
demand for the old materials of which their huge booths 
are composed ; and for £284,000, the sum which Mr. Hunt 
opines will be necessary in order to put the said booths into 
substantial and decorative repair. When this has been 
done, the National Portrait Gallery, the Museum of Patents, 
the Natural History department of the British Museum, the 
Geological Museum, and in due time the National Gallery, 
are to be massed together under this vast roof; and, as we 
are assured on authority no less than that of our powerful 
contemporary the Z'%tmes—which, we are sorry to see, has 
taken this precious Noah’s ark under its protection—there 
will still remain abundant room in the nave for Volunteer 
reviews, for flower-shows, for promenade concerts, and for 
those brilliant ceremonials at which it delights the zealous 
and courtly Sir Wentworth Dilke to exhibit the Royal 
family of England exactly as his prototype, the American 
Barnum, used to exhibit General Tom Thumb. 


As may be presumed, there are many opponents to this 
preposterous plan, which has been so suddenly sprung upon 
us, And although the influence of the Court has been 
brought to bear in its behalf with an indecent pertinacity 
which we do not recollect to have been exhibited before ; 
and although the front benches on both sides of the House 
of Commons have thus been “ made safe,” it is probable that 
a vehement effort will be made by independent members 
to reject the vote for the purchase of the buildings. There 
are many good reasons for its rejection. The buildings are 
very ugly, and, with the exception of the picture galleries, 
there is absolutely nothing to be said in their favour. 
Externally they spring sheer out of the flags in Cornwall- 
road, without any intervening area between them and the 
roadway, exactly like a huge packing-case placed on the 
ground ; and it is admitted that every portion of them, except 
the walls, will: have to be renewed—so slightly have they 
been built. The roof is worthless—the floors are worthless 
—the sashes are worthless—the wood-work is worthless— 
—the expansion of the iron girders and rafters has rendered 
the brick-work unsafe ; therefore, all that we are to expect 
to get from this remarkable bargain are the walls of the 
picture-galleries. The rest of the building is to come down. 
Now, the expense of pulling it down will be enormous, and 
that expense Messrs, Kelk & Lucas are ingeniously endea- 











vouring, with Sir Morton Peto’s assistance, to throw upon 
the public. The vast domes, composed of iron and glass, 
are to be removed—so we are told,—and to be replaced by 
brick domes. Everybody will recollect with admiration the 
enormous and intricate piles of scaffolding which were 
required for their construction ; everybody will learn with 
dismay that similar piles of scaffolding must be re-erected 
in order to take them down with safety to the adjacent 
buildings. Precisely the same weight of iron and glass 
that was hoisted up in 1862 has to be lowered down in 
1863 ; and the difficulties will be enhanced by the fact that 
the iron-work, riveted together with red-hot rivets, will have 
to be hammered asunder cold. The alternative of destroying 
them by gunpowder is indeed seriously entertained ; but, 
were that done, the value of the materials would be ni, 
and the risk to the adjoining picture galleries and dwelling- 
houses would be great. Anyhow, we do not see why the 
nation should enter into the losing speculation of buying 
buildings that are avowedly of no use, that are not suffi- 
ciently well built to remain standing, and that are very 
costly to demolish ; if the domes are to be dismantled, it will 
surely be far better to allow Messrs. Kelk & Lucas to fulfil 
their contract and pull them down, and then to deal for 
the old materials when they are on the ground. 


The price asked by Messrs. Kelk & Lucas for these old 
materials is, as we have said, £80,000. Sir Morton Peto, 
an undoubted authority, assures us that they are dirt cheap 
at that sum, and vows that the generous contractors only 
make this cruel sacrifice out of affection and respect for the 
memory of the late lamented Prince Consort. The Treasury 
on their part gratefully suggest that, in order to reward 
Kelk & Lucas for such disinterested conduct, they should 
be further entrusted with the spending of the £284,000 to 
be employed in repairing and decorating the shell which 
they are willing to sell us for next to nothing, considering 
that it cost them but last year £400,000. No detailed 
estimate of the present value of the materials of which this 
shell is composed has been submitted to the parties who are 
thus suddenly and peremptorily pressed to purchase it ; Mr. 
Gladstone having, in reply to a question put to him, haughtily 
deprecated boring the House with such voluminous details. 
Yet the required details might be complete, satisfactory, and 
intelligible, and not be very voluminous. The component 
parts of the building may be resolved into old bricks, old 
iron, old glass, old timber, old doors and sashes, and old 
gas pipes. The quantities are, of course, already known. 
The price that such old stores fetch in the market are 
equally well known, as well as the usual per-centage 
to be deducted for waste and breakage. There would, 
therefore, be no difficulty whatever in collecting on a single 
sheet of note paper every detail required to enable the 
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British public to ascertain the exaet market value of what 
they are asked to buy. We feel certain that if this were 
done, the real value to Messrs. Kelk & Lucas of the buildings 
would prove to be nearer £30,000 than £80,000, less the 
cost of pulling them down and removing them, showing a 
difference in this one item of the tremendous bargain sub- 
mitted to us so confidently by the Treasury of no less than 
£50,000 against the publicand in favour of the disinterested 
contractors! But against our conviction there is, we admit, 
to be placed the high authority of Sir Morton Peto. Before 
we give way to that eminent gentleman, who understands 
all these matters but too well, we will take leave to ask, 
what has he to do with the business at all? Why does he 
take Messrs. Kelk & Lucas under his protéction? Are 
those industriels not perfectly competent to look after 
their own interests? Is Sir Morton perchance their 
partner? Is he associated with them in other great 
speculations? Ifwe recollect right, there have long been 
close and intimate business relations between Mr. Lucas and 
Sir Morton Peto, and, if we are not mistaken, sufficient 
business relations still exist between them to render Sir 
Morton’s uncalled-for intervention in this affair indecent, and 
his opinion as to the amount of money which the public 
ought to pay to his friends, unsafe. Indeed, the whole of 
these transactions are entirely in the hands of a gang of art 
and science jobbers—who are impudently operating under 


the shadow of poor Prince Albert’s memory. The members | 


of the Society of Arts, the Commissioners of 1851, the 
Commissioners of 1862, the Councils of the Horticultural 
Society, and of half a dozen other “ institutions in union with 
them,” are all playing into each other’s hands—buying of 
each other, selling to each other, praising each other, 
rewarding each other ; and preying on the public with such 
preposterous effrontery, that we know not whom to trust. 
Whatever they wish to have done for their own aggrandise- 
ment or for their own emolument, they call upon the 
public to do, immediately and cheerfully, out of loyalty to 
the Queen, and out of respect to the last wishes of Prince 
Albert, as recorded and interpreted by themselves. There 
are, indeed, amongst them many high-minded men whose 
views and opinions are entitled to all deference and respect ; 
but those men shrug their shoulders and remain silent and 
torpid in very shame at the greedy audacity of the Art and 
Court parasites with whom they have the misfortune to be 
associated. The whole movement is concocted by about a 
dozen well-known individuals, whom everybody distrusts 
and everybody despises, who have nevertheless constituted 
themselves managers, commissioners, and dispensers of all 
honours attached to science and art in England, and who 


exercise through the periodicals with which they are con- | 


nected a sort of reign of terror over all artists and authors 
who do not bow down and worship them, and who hesitate 
to admit that English art and science is deeply indebted 
to them. 

Such are the parties with whom we have to deal 
in the present instance, and against whom we earnestly 
desire to rouse and warn the public. Whether the vote of 
Thursday next be carried or rejected, one great good will 
at least have been effected by the resistance which will have 
been offered to it. The machinations of the Brompton 
Boilermen will have been thoroughly exposed. It is a 
significant fact, that that portion of the press which has 
been most vehement in denouncing them, has been that 
which is known to be under the immediate influence of the 
Government. The most telling quotations read by Mr. 
Gregory ix his speech on the 15th, were selected from the 
Observer ; the best and most vehement articles that have 
been written against the South Kensington conspiracy have 
appeared in the Globe, Our ministerial contemporaries 
have the best means of obtaining good information as to 
the details of official jobs in contemplation, and it is usually 
their province to defend them. The South Kensington job 
must surely be a very bad job indeed when the Observer and 
the Globe denounce it in such language as they have been 
using during the past week, in defiance of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and of the Right Hon, Robert Lowe. 








THE FALL OF PUEBLA. 


I oxgetsiaiese oom get might well be illuminated at the 
_ news of the taking of Puebla, for the fate of the 
Mexican expedition was weighing on the spirits of the 








Freneh nation and hampering the French Government both 
at home and abroad, The Emperor's good genius, which 
seemed for a moment to haye failed him, has appeared 
suddenly at the moment it was most wanted from behind a 
cloud, and Napoleon III. may turn his eyes from the stormy 
electioneering weather he has just left behind him to where, 
in another hemisphere, sunshine is once again gilding the 
French eagles. The French forgive much in return for a 
military suecess, and they never forgive a military humilia- 
tion. Imperialism, appealing as it does to national vanity 
and prestige, cannot afford to encounter a rebuff in war or 
in diplomacy. Thus a defeat in the field injures the Im- 
perial Court more than an electoral mishap in Paris itself ; 
for the latter is merely a mortification to the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries, the former is a bitter wound to the susceptible 
pride of the supreme people. M. Persigny may suppress 
half a dozen journals without much more than an angry 
growl from the politicians of-the French cafés. M. Per- 
signy’s master does not pretend to give the nation internal 
liberty, but he does pretend to keep and guard the fiery 
honour of the French flag. 


It is the prevalent impression that throughout life the 
Emperor’s dreams have generally turned out golden ones—a 
rare and singular fortune for the most visionary statesman 
of modern times. The truth is, that the Emperor's sym- 
pathies are popular, and the bravery of his army and the 
strength of democratic feeling in France and on the Conti- 
nent sometimes come to his aid, when his intellectual spe- 
culations would otherwise turn out bubbles. As a composer 
of possible combinations upon paper, he doubtless displays 
the greatest boldness and imagination. In realizing his 
abstract theories he is less fortunate. The Italian war did 
not bring about the results which Napoleon III. projected. 
The airy vision of a fantastic Italian confederation, in which 
the Emperor Francis Joseph was to lie down side by side 
with Victor Emmanuel, and the happy family of Bourbons 
and Austrians and Piedmontese was to be presided over by 
his Holiness the Pope, was the veriest crotchet of an idealist. 
The intellectual combination failed; but the effort to 
achieve it produced still more glowing consequences to the 
world than if it had been successful in the way the 
Emperor wished. The expedition to Mexico in the same 
way is made up of wild and crotchety visions and of sub- 
stantial sense ; to the former of which the Emperor attaches 
most importance, and the latter of which only will be 
realized. The Emperor is pleased to call his expedition a 
movement to regenerate the Latin race. Considering that 
but one million and a half out of a Mexican population of 
eight millions are of pure European lineage, and that a 
quarter at least of the whole number are of native Indian 
blood, it is difficult to sympathize with the Mexicans on the 
ground of their Latinity. In carrying out the project from 
this point of view, with a ready-made candidate for the throne, 
and a wholesale return of the Catholic emigrés of Mexico, 
the Emperor showed some ignorance of the country with 
which he was going to deal. Accordingly, the French have 
taken Puebla, but they have been nearly two years in 
getting there, during which time they have had to remodel 
their own staff of generals, and to change their entire tone and 
policy towards the Mexicans. The Emperor is sincerely to 
be congratulated on the fall of that town, but it is b 
a contest is virtually closed which was draining Frengh 
money and arms, and causing both anxiety and emba - 
ment to all France; not because his dreams are mot 
visionary. The Emperor probably does not mean even 
now, after his experience of 2-Mexican war, to do what half 
Europe would do in his place, and to let the fall of Puebla 
close the whole expedition. {He is far too much in- 
terested in his paper plans. General Forey will go on, no 
doubt, and occupy the capital, the result of which will be 
that a new national Government will be established ynder 
French auspices ; French companies will take and work the 
Mexican mines ; twice as much silk will be exported from 
France to Mexico; and twice as much cochineal imported 
from Mexico to France. This is what the regeneration of 
the Latin race will really come to; and in this sense the 
investment will turn out an advantageous one, The 
Cabinet of the Tuileries pay down men and money ; and 
they will reap the benefit in the stimulus given to 
private enterprise, and in increased trade in minerals | 
and in dyewood. It is the principle, no doubt, on 
which we are going to act in Tagtta ; though we 


neither indulge in the fanciful political dreams nor in the 
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fine language of the French Emperor. Yet at the pre- 
sent moment the fall of Puebla may be of the most vital 
importance to Europe, to America, and indeed to civiliza- 
tion. Since the Emperor mounted the throne, there has 
seldom been so interesting a time as the present—seldom 
been a time at which a great and enthusiastic politician 
would so keenly desire to have his hands loose. The 
American war, no doubt, had a great deal to do with the 
Mexican expedition. The Cabinet of the Tuileries seized 
on the occasion to do what America would never have 
allowed them to do had she been whole and omnipotent in 
her hemisphere. A kind of Nemesis fell on Napoleon IIL, 
by which the Mexican war has lasted as long as the war for 
the restoration of the Union, and has prevented him from 
bringing the whole force of his mind and influence to bear 
on the American question. If there is no more serious 
campaigning in Mexico, France will soon begin to make 
her voice heard in other and more serious questions. The 
re-action in favour of peace has begun in the North. The 
time is coming soon when French intervention may be 
acceptable ; for France can mediate amicably, when England 
cannot even offer to mediate without giving offence. We 
are inclined to believe that a European offer of mediation is 
not far off; and that it would be a measure of very different 
complexion from that which it might have worn a year ago. 
The French success in Mexico brings this nearer, and perhaps 
may be said to bring it very near. 


Secondly, all Liberal Europe has experienced a thrill of 
interest and sympathy at the news, because of the increasing 
importance of the Polish question. The horrors at present 
enacting in Poland are enough to fire the indignation of 
every man who is not lost to the feelings of humanity. 
Seldom has so gallant a struggle been maintained as that 
which handfuls of half-armed Polish gentlemen and peasants 
are maintaining against the savage and cruel soldiery of 
the Russian Empire. It is the fashion with certain classes 
of dilettanti politicians to talk of political materialism. The 
grossest form political materialism can take is indifference to 
so sad a spectacle as this. The country will hold Lord 
Russell responsible if he does not use the full and serious 
weight of English diplomatic influence to put an end to it. 
We will not do his Lordship the injustice to suppose that he 
will allow pedantry, or literary vanity, or a morbid 
adherence to precedent, or any other possible weakness of 
the Foreign Office, to come between it and its serious 
duty, which is to try and stop the atrocities now taking 
place in the forests and in the villages of Poland. Every 
day that is occupied in transmitting wordy protocols to 
Vienna—every holiday the Foreign Office spends at Rich- 
mond—is*so much loss, if the delay is not absolutely 
essential. What hitch at the Foreign Office gives the notion 
in well-informed circles here, and in diplomatic circles else- 
where, that there is a difference of opinion on the subject of 
Poland in the English Cabinet? It is impossible not to 
mark the difference of tone which the Premier and the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs hold respectively whenever they 
open their lips on the subject of the Poles. If it be a ques- 
tion of vigorous and sustained effort, and of open remon- 
strance with the Russian Cabinet, the country will, we 
think, be of opinion that it is better to err with Lord 
Palmerston than to be safe with Lord Russell. A year ago 
General Butler’s name became infamous because he sent 
Southern ladies to a common jail. This week we learn 
that General Mouravieff has proclaimed that all Polish 
women are to be knouted who appear in mourning. The 
infamy of so cowardly and brutal an edict will, we trust, 
never cease to haunt the name of Mouravieff. How should 
Polish women do anything but mourn when every generous 
heart in Europe is mourning for them ? General Mouravieff 
perhaps wishes them to attend the wholesale executions and 
the funerals of their brothers and children in_ball-room 
attire. To those who regard these horrors (and there are 
horrors in abundance) as a disgrace to the world at large, 
the fall of Puebla is welcome intelligence this week. It is 
quite time that the whole of Europe should express its 
opinion on the slaughter or rather the massacre of a gallant 
and patriotic population ; on the torturing of the wounded 
on the fields of battle ; on the plondering and sacking of 
whole districts ; the wholesale ravishing of women of every 
age and rank ; and on the fate which this week we jearn is 
to be in store for those ladies of Wilna who, amidst so many 
sorrows, have the audacity, in the presence of General 


Mouravieff, not to appear gay. 
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THE COURT-MARTIAL ON COL. CRAWLEY. 


6 lg Duke of Cambridge has taken the only step which 
can by possibility satisfy justice, in the case of the un- 
fortunate Sergeant-Major Lilley. Colonel Crawley is to be 
tried by court-martial, and provided the Court be properly 
constituted, and its proceedings are properly conducted, the 
decision of such a tribunal ought to conclude this painful 
discussion. There is no difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of the Duke’s resolution. On the contrary, the pro- 
ceedings which had already taken place rendered further 
proceedings absolutely esseutial. It was impossible to rest 
satisied with the Memorandum written by the Commander- 
in-Chief at the end of last year. In it Colonel Crawley was 
publicly charged with disorganizing one of the best cavalry 
regiments in the service, and severely censured for gross 
want of judgment. Nevertheless, so far as the Memo- 
randum went, that officer was left at the head of his regi- 
ment. One of the best soldiers in the army had died 
whilst under arrest which was flagrantly illegal. Never- 
theless, the Memorandum was silent on this serious matter, 
and the public was assured by the War Minister that no 
further proceedings could be taken to discover and to 
punish those who were really responsible for the outrage. 
Such a conclusion was not only abhorrent to justice but 
inconsistent with common sense. It is, however, satisfac- 
tory now to know that the Memorandum in question was 
never meant to be final, and that the Commander-in-Chief 
only waited for information before determining what further 
proceedings should be taken. Some few days ago the requi- 
site information arrived. “The facts connected with the 
imprisonment” were made known to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the result is the direction to assemble a court- 
martial on Colonel Crawley. This ought to satisfy the 
public ; and we are glad to find from a letter addressed to 
the Zimes, that this announcement is hailed as “a relief 
to Colonel Crawley’s friends.” 

So far all parties are agreed. Colonel Crawley will be 
tried by court-martial. But, as Lord Shaftesbury pointed 
out in the House of Lords, an important question still 
remains. Where is this Court to assemble—in India or in 
this country? Both Lord de Grey and the Commander-in- 
Chief profess the most earnest desire that complete justice 
shall be done, nor has anything yet occurred to cast any 
doubt upon the sincerity of their professions. It is so 
abundantly clear that justice cannot be done in India, that 
it might seem superfluous to insist that the trial shall take 
place in this country. Nevertheless it may be assumed 
that the matter is still in doubt. Lord de Grey did not 
vouchsafe to answer the appeal of Lord Shaftesbury, and it 
must be admitted that such a step would not be consistent 
with ordinary practice. Under these circumstances it is 
important to show that this trial ought not to take place in 
India. 

In the first place the whole case has been prejudged there. 
For months past every newspaper has been filled with dis- 
cussions on the subject, and we doubt whether any single 
officer or man stationed in the East has not already made 
up his mind upon the guilt or innocence of the parties 
implicated. 

In the second place, Sir Hugh Rose, whose duty it will be 
to select the president of the Court, and perhaps to interfere 
during the proceedings, is in fact one of the parties respon- 
sible for “the illegal imprisonment. Both he and Sir W. 
Mansfield sanctioned the illegal arrest, and the result of the 
court-martial may exert an important influence upon their 
military prospects. It is a well-known rule that no civil 
judge shall sit upon the bench in any case in which he is 
himself interested, and the same rule ought to apply to 
military men. Again; the court-martial which is about to 
assemble is in fact a’court of appeal. The Commander-in- 
Chief in India, as the Duke of Cambridge told the House of 
Lords, enjoys greater power than the Commander-in-Chief 
in England—even to the extent of cashiering an officer 
without taking the Queen’s pleasure. Any interference of 
the Horse Guards with the proceedings of courts-martial in 
India is almost unprecedented ; and, as the Duke of Cam- 
bridge also said, it was only in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances connected with the case of Sergeant 
Lilley that his Royal Highness interfered. In short, the 
Duke is now acting as a judge of ultimate appeal, and in 
that capacity it is only right that he should himself direct 
the proceedings. The military authorities in India acted 
with such utter disregard of law in the court-martial on 
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Paymaster Smales, that they ought not to be allowed to 
deal with the case of Colonel Crawley. If that officer is 
found guilty, his guilt must to some extent involve the guilt 
of Sir Hugh Rose himself, who not only extravagantly 
praised him, but grossly calumniated the unfortunate 
Sergeant, who afterward succumbed to the effects of his 
illegal imprisonment. : 

In the third place, it seems that the most material 
witnesses who ought to appear on the trial are now in this 
country, and some of them, having retired from the army, 
cannot be compelled to return to India, Even if there were 
any means of obtaining the evidence of such persons by a 
commission, it is obvious that their testimony would not be 
so valuable as if they were examined in open court. There 
is no hardship in Colonel Crawley, or even in the whole 
regiment under his command, being ordered home ; nor is it 
possible to conceive that he will have less chance of obtain- 
ing a fair trial in this country than in India. On the other 
hand, it is to be observed that Sergeant-Major Wakefield, 
who was confined with Duval and Lilley, is now a civilian, 
and in this country ; and that General Farrell, who commanded 
the district under Sir William Mansfield, and sanctioned 
the illegal imprisonment, is in the same predicament. More- 
over, the surgeon who ordered the spirits to be administered to 
Lilley’s dying wife ; Lieutenant Fitzsimon, who insists that 
it was Colonel Crawley who directed the sentry never to 
lose sight of Lilley and his dying wife, night or day ; and 
many other officers in the 6th Dragoons, though still in the 
service, are all now in this country. Both convenience and 
necessity, therefore, point to the same conclusion. 

Lastly, it is important that the approaching trial should 
be conducted with the utmost care, and with strict regard 
to the principles of law. We have already proved that as 
this Court will, in point of fact, be a court of appeal, it 
ought not to be under the direction of the judge against 
whom the appeal has been allowed. But further, the mem- 
bers of the Court ought to be assisted by the best legal advice 
which can be procured, in order, if possible, to avoid any 
further miscarriage. In short, for the satisfaction of the 
public, for the satisfaction of the friends of Sergeant-Major 
Lilley, and above all for the sake of Colonel Crawley him- 
self, it is obvious that the approaching trial should take 
place in this country. 








THE CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA. 


HERE is, very naturally, a disposition in this country 

to believe that the husband of our Princess Royal 

has resolved to take his stand at the head of the Constitu- 
tional party in Prussia. It would, of course, be gratifying 
to our national self-esteem that the beneficial influence of 
his English connections should be proved by so illustrious 
an example. We are not inclined to rate highly the effect 
of matrimonial Court alliances on the political conduct 
either of reigning or expectant sovereigns. But Prince 
Frederick William, during his education at the University 
of Bonn, associated much with our countrymen, from whose 
conversation, as well as from his frequent visits here, in his 
maturer years, it is likely that he may have imbibed 
a genuine predilection for English public life. He can 
scarcely fail, at least, to be sensible of the dangerous 
and disgraceful plight of his father’s royal house at this 
moment. His acquaintance not only with the current 
opinions of English society, but with the most instructive 
passages of English history, must have informed him that a 
kingdom whose monarch repeats the fatal errors of our 
Charles I. is decidedly going to the bad. Besides the expe- 
rience of the Stuart dynasty, he may have seen among the 
broken relics of foreign kingship, from time to time cast 
upon our shores, abundant instances of the ruin that pro- 
bably awaits a faithless and obstinate Prince who would 
usurp more prerogative than is consistent with the funda- 
mental laws of the State. The Bourbons and’ the Orleans 
family have successively taken refuge in this hospitable 
land of legality and freedom. It would be a pity 
that the Hohenzollerns, to whom, by our Protestantism 
and our German affinities, we are more nearly related, 
should ever be reduced to become our dependent guests. 
These reflections might well occur to the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, since the late behaviour of King William is 
denounced by every organ of English opinion as the way toa 
deserved disaster. For one thus instructed, who, so far as 
his character is as yet developed, seems not to have inherited 
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the insane capriciousness of his paternal ancestors, it 
needed but an ordinary share of prudence to make him 
separate himself from the mad excesses of the Prussian 
Administration. 


In seeking to disengage, as much as he can, his personal 
responsibility from acts by which the title of his race may 
be justly forfeited, the Crown Prince certainly could do no 
less than what he appears to have done. A few months 
back he was distinctly warned by the Z'times that England 
would expect him to do his duty in protesting against the 
execution of that nefarious compact by which the Polish 


_ patriots who became fugitives on Prussian soil were to be 


delivered up to the sanguinary vengeance of Russia. We 
are quite willing to hope that if unfortunately the final defeat 
of heroic Poland should give occasion to a formal demand for 
the extradition of insurgents fled beyond the frontier, the 
Crown Prince will save his reputation for humanity in the 
eyes of his English friends, by disavowing all complicity in 
any such act, for which the Prussian Government must 


_ assuredly be visited with the scorn and indignation of Europe. 
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But we are not aware that he has ever had any real power 
in the councils of the State which would enable him to 
affect, either one way or another, the conduct of its foreign 
relations, or to prevent, in a very possible contingency, even 
the direct intervention of Prussian arms in favour of the 
Czar. We know that, as Lord Russell observed in the 
debate last Friday, the Prussian Government, while pretend- 
ing neutrality, has, in fact, done all in its power to assist the 
Russian troops ; and it is certain, from the evidence which 
has been laid before our Parliament, that Polish refugees 
are in fact arrested in Prussia, and handed over to the 
Russians, to be dealt with as they please. Whatever good 
intentions may be ascribed to the young Prince, it is there- 
fore too plain that he cannot or dare not raise his voice 
against the perpetration of an enormous national crime, the 
consequences of which must fall, not upon King William or 
Count Bismarck alone, but upon the whole kingdom and 


“people. And while this goes on, threatening, as it does, to 


involve Prussia in the dispute, almost a quarrel, between 
the Czar and the other European Powers concerning the 
rights of Poland under the Treaty of Vienna, we must be 
excused if we look more coldly than we should at another 
time have done, upon the present struggle for the 
internal liberties of Prussia. At the same time, on 
the side of Denmark, we see, with growing uneasiness, 
the aggressive and menacing attitude of Prussia towards 
a weaker State, whose independence is no less worthy of 
our regard. We cannot but remember that the so-called 
Liberal party in Prussia, and throughout the north of 
Germany, have shown the greatest eagerness to enforce 
territorial pretensions in this quarter, which, in justice to a 
small kingdom, better off for loyalty and freedom than any 
of the German States, we are bound to disapprove. These 
are among the reasons why the English people have not 
expressed a more lively sympathy with the Parliament at 
Berlin, in the conflict for its privileges during the last two 
years. The Prussian statesmen have chosen, on various 
occasions, to act rather a selfish and ungenerous part in 
those great contests where the political interests of the 
world were at stake. It is too soon for us to forget their 
injurious neutrality in the Crimea, or their hostility in the 
Italian war, their duplicity in regard to the German revo- 
lutions of 1848, and their attempted conquest of Sleswig- 
Holstein at the same period. We could wish to be well 
assured that the farther development of the kingdom of 
Prussia will be advantageous, or at least harmless, to the 
liberties of her neighbours, before we feel any vehement 
interest in her domestic affairs. 


Among other circumstances, too, that may account for 
the comparative indifference of English spectators to this 
crisis in Prussia, has been the absence of any conspicuous 
personality on the side of the Opposition. The adherence 
of the Crown Prince to the canse of legality and Parliamen- 
tary government would certainly engage our sympathies on 
its behalf. If he has really made up his mind to save the 
Prussian monarchy by a virtuous act of filial disobedience, 
we shall applaud his behaviour as the first citizen of his 
country, and we shall hail him as an Englishman in spirit, 
worthy to be the son-in-law of our Queen. But though it 
is believed that he has incurred a direct reprimand from the 
King his father, by the few words he spoke: to the Burgo- 
master of Dantzic, when he denied all responsibility for the 
ordinance that has destroyed the liberty of the press, we have 
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as yet smafl evidence that he means to lend his counte- 
nance to the Liberal and Constitutional party. The 
Prussians themselves, who had watched his conduct since 
the beginning of the Parliamentary struggle, do not seem 
to attach very great significance to this almost accidental 
utterance of a personal exculpation, implying no promise to 
stand by the chartered liberties of the country. It does not 
appear that this speech was anything like a deliberate 
announcement of his policy. The fact is, that while visiting 
the towns of the eastern provinces on a tour of official 
military inspection, the Crown Prince found himself, with 
his amiable English wife, exposed to a very disagreeable 
proof of unpopularity, on account of the arbitrary measures 
of the Government, from which he is not known to have 
ever before openly dissented. The municipalities agreed to 
turn the cold shoulder towards him. Arriving at 
Dantzic, he was received only by the servants of the 
Government; and since the ‘Town Council refused 
to wait upon him, he frankly condescended to go and call 
upon them. Herr von Winter, the Mayor, who is an old 
friend of the Prince, publicly told him, when he met the 
Council, that they were sorry they could not give him a 








and Elliot were ready to brave the Star Chamber warrants 
of imprisonment, or a German Hampden would risk his for- 
tune in contending against illegal taxation. It is well that 
the Berliners do not think of resorting, like the Parisians on 
a precisely similar occasion in 1831, to the desperate expe- 
dient of the barricades ; yet we would not have them con- 
tent with passing a few barren resolutions, and leaving the 
stupid tyranny of King William in possession of the field. 
A protest, sufficiently firm and dignified in its tone, was 
printed by six daily newspapers of the capital, and copied by 
a score of the provincial journals, upon the issuing of the 
ordinance of June 1; but having been visited thereafter 
with “a first warning,” in the Napoleonic style, the editors 
have since confined themselves to the discussion of foreign 
politics, and of scientific or purely literary themes. The 
civic magistracy of Berlin, after preparing to address his 
Majesty in defence of the constitution, have yielded to the 
pressure of Government intimidation, and withdrawn their 
address. We fear that the Prussians are too thoroughly 


| drilled, policed, and pedagogued, to make an effectual stand 
| for their political liberties ; and it is not until they find 


more joyful welcome, in the present situation of the country, | 


as their regard for the Constitution was equal to their respect 
for the Royal Family. In reply to this pointed reproof, the 
Crown Prince, 
heartily ashamed of his position as the King’s representative, 
said that he lamented this misunderstanding between the 
Government and the people—that he was surprised at it— 
and that, as he was absent when the ordinances on the Press 
were adopted, he had nothing to do with the matter. 

There can, of course, be no doubt of his perfect candour 
and truthfulness in this declaration. It could not be sup- 
posed for a moment that he would have assented either to 


flushed with excitement, and no doubt | 


| 
| 
| 


their country isolated in Germany and in Europe—“a still, 
salt pool, locked in with bars of sand,” in the midst of a 
progressive age—that they will be roused by the harsh 
summons of some tremendous emergency to a more energetic 
public life. 








THE IRISH CHURCH. 


T was once said by the Irish agitator, O’Uonnell, that he 
would defy the world to overtake one of his political 


_ lies if he could only secure twenty-four hours’ start for it. 


the decree for suppressing all Opposition journals, or to the | 
order prohibiting all municipal bodies from taking notice of | 


political affairs, He must have known better than that; and 
it was notorious that he had left Berlin the day before the first 
of these measures bore date. But those ordinances follow- 
ing instantly upon the abrupt dismissal of a Parliament 
which had been bullied and insulted by the King and by 
Count Bismarck-Schénhausen, after being deprived of its 
constitutional right to vote the budget, were but the crown- 
ing outrage of a series of lawless and tyrannical acts, against 
which it does not appear that the Prince had ever protested. 
Being well acquainted, at least, with all that had taken 
place for the last twelvemonth and more, if he affected to feel 
surprised but the other day at the quarrel between the 
Government and the people, it must be that he had not 
until then discerned the perilous character of the course 
which his royal father pursued. We are not, therefore, 
warranted in taking his speech at Dantzic for more than a 
sort of impromptu personal apology, which was extorted by 
a sudden perception of the difficulties of his position. As 
an isolated fact, it has no great importance ; and we shall 
wait to see whether he is prepared to follow it up with any 
overt acts marking his secession from the unprincipled and 
infatuated government. It would be deemed indecorous in 
him to publish a direct remonstrance against the adminis- 
tration of his father ; but he might, without being reproached 
as an undutiful son, throw up whatever official posts he now 
occupies, and claim the freedom of a subject, enjoying the 
high rank and influence of which he cannot be deprived. 
The rumour, indeed, of his being about to go into a voluntary 
exile, for the testimony that he has borne in favour of the 
Constitution, is reduced to the fact of his going to spend the 
Midsummer month at his marine residence in Riigen. The 
heir-apparent, with his appanages and matrimonial endow- 
ments, and with the circle of expectant courtiers who look 
to greet him on the throne, is at any rate secure of a splendid 
position, independent of the favour of his sire—unless, by the 
paternal misrule, that throne should be overturned. 

These considerations may, perhaps, somewhat modify our 
appreciation of Prince Frederick William’s conduct in the 
late affair. We should have preferred to take a higher esti- 
mate of his merits, and to recognize in him the noble example 
of a patriot prince. We should likewise have been glad to 
find, in all the different ranks of society in Prussia, a more 
vigorous exhibition of those personal qualities of unflinching 
courage and self-sacrifice, which are associated in the English 
mind with a struggle for the assertion of civil freedom. The 
parallel between our Long Parliament and the Berlin Chamber 
of Deputies would be more complete, if a German Pym 


| mission, 





We think he must have tried the idea on the Irish Church. 
For, though there is afforded ample evidence, in the reports 
of Royal Commissions and Parliamentary inquiries, to prove 
that the revenues of that Church are by no means beyond 
due proportion to the work to be done, still the commonly 
prevailing notion is that she is wondrous rich, has but little 
to do, and even in that little has not accomplished her 
Under such circumstances, and as the subject is 
invested with double interest owing to the expected re- 
sumption of the debate on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion, it may be 
useful to inquire into facts and figures, and to ascertain what 
is the actual state of the Irish Church. It is alleged that 
she is the Church of a minority, and in one sense this may 
be true; but, in a strict and general sense, it is not true. 
She is, as was stated by the Irish Chief Secretary, Sir 
Robert Peel, at the late meeting of the West Connaught 
Church Endowment Society, “truly a missionary Church, 
doing her work with temperance and judgment, and the 
doctrines and principles she promulgates are derived from 
the precious fountain of Divine truth, and the weapons with 
which she fights are not forged for the purpose of adding to 
the encroachments on human thought, but to spread abroad 
the light of liberty.” But, though she is a missionary and a- 
State Church, we will here, for simplification sake and our - 
present argument, consider the Irish Church as only the 
Church of two and a half millions of Irish people who.- 
actually accept her commission. And, as being such only,, 
we will make inquiry as to her revenues and the work to be 
done by her, and whether she has really failed in her. 
mission. 

One of the best plans for obtaining satisfactory information. 
on these points would be to ascertain, first, the average work 
required and done by each Irish clergyman, and then to com- 
pare it with the corresponding work required and done by 
an English clergyman. The result of such a method of view- 
ing the question will be to show whether there be any great 
disproportion in the two cases sufficient to justify us in pro- 
nouncing the one a drone and the other a victim of over-work,. 
Few will say that the English clergy have too little to do. 
If it can be shown that the average work of an Irish clergy- 
man bears a reasonable proportion to that done in England, 
a case will be made out for the Irish Church, proving that 
she is usefully employed, even though she be the Church of 
a minority. / 

Now it so happens that there are ample materials a 
hand to give us the information we require. We know exactly 
the number of members of the Established Church in Ire- 
land, and we know with tolerable accuracy the number of 
Trish clergy, and the nett average amount of their incomes. 
The number of Irish clergy, incumbents and curates, is, in 
round numbers, 2,300. If we divide this number inte 
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678.661, which is the population of the Established Church 
in Ireland according to the last census, the quotient will be 
his own Church on an average—say, in round numbers, 500 
souls. But how are these distributed? Over what amount 
of area has each clergyman to travel in order to visit them ? 
These questions can be answered by dividing the total area 
of Ireland by the number of clergy. And as there are 
32,000 square miles in the whole island, the result is, that 
each clergyman has charge of an average district of 14 square 
miles, over which on an average 300 members of his Church 
are scattered. What now is the average amount of his remu- 
neration? It has been shown by Archdeacon Stopford, in 
his work on the income of the Irish Church, that the whole 
nett revenue for parochial purposes is about £357,499, and 
that, after paying each of about 656 curates £75 annually, 
there would remain for each incumbent only an average 
annual nett income of £200. The position, then, of a clergy 
man of the Irish Church may be represented thus :—He has 
300members of his own Church to take charge of ; these 
members are scattered over 14 square miles ; and his remu- 
neration, if an incumbent, is in round numbers £200, if 
curate, £75. 

Now let us ask what is the corresponding position o! 
clergyman in Englend? It is not easy to ascertain exacts) 
what the proportions of the several denominations are in 
this country, as no religious returns were made in the last 
census. But as the Roman Catholics are supposed to be 
2,000,000, and it is probable that the various Dissenting 
bodies make up an aggregate 6,000,000, we shall not be 
much astray in putting down 12,000,000 as the Church 
population of England and Wales. If we divide this 
number by the number of clergy, which is about 18,000, 
the result will be that each English or Welsh clergyman has 
cure of about 670 souls. ‘The average extent of his district. 
calculated as in the case of [reland, is 3-} square miles ; and the 
average income of an incumbent £280 ; and of a curate £10 

The result, then, of a comparison of the positions of the 


clergy in the two countries, in our opinion, leaves little to 


choose between them. The Irish clergyman has only 
eure of 800 souls, of his own communion, but they are 
scattered over 14 square miles; while the English 


ciergyman, who has indeed the larger number to look aft 
has them condensed into a smaller space. Now, let the 
question be put to any clergyman, whether he would prefer 
the larger number in the smaller space, or the smaller 
number in the larger space; in nine-tenths of cases, would 
he not choose the former alternative ? 

There is, then, really no very great disparity between 
the two countries, The Irish Church may be the Chure! 
ot only 678,000 people, but that there should be one 
clergyman to every 300 of these is nothing unreasonable, 
especially when we consider the magnitude of the districts 


It is a fact constantly lost sight of in this controversy, that 
there are only 2,300 clergy of the Established Church in 


Ireland, while there are 18,000 in England. The area of 
Ireland is more than half of that of England, but the 
English clergy are eight times more numerous than the 
Irish. It is right that they should be so, as the Church 
population is so much more numerous. But it is this very 


| 
, 


circumstance which proves that the Irish Church, in her 
revenues, the numbers of her clergy, and her work, is by 
no means out of proportion to the requirements of the 
‘country. We speak of her, of course, not as a new experi- 
ment now for the first time to be tried, but as one ot 
the oldest institutions of the country, time-honoured, 
established by the State, whose fate should not be decided 
by the mere consideration of numbers, but by truth, good 
moral teaching, loyalty, and patriotism being thrown into the 
scale, together with the actual numbers in her communion. 
Bi 

though each Irish clergyman may have an average of three 
hundred souls in cure, yet, in fact, there are many districts 


tC 16 may be objected to the above reasoning that 


~~ 


where they are far below this number,amounting sometimes to 
not 1 + than ten, twenty, or fifty. Let the facts stated in 
the objection be admitted but what do they prove | 
Ul rly, ly the n cessity of a commission to inquire into 
+] | way of r¢ Ving such an une qual division of labour. 
i ase for reform, not for destruction of the Church. 
And let such reforms be effected. The best interests of the 
( reh ure them d every true friend should welcome 

j bens icial cl nye which would pl Nove tie re l 
interest oI 1 ] rl B { furthes ind se how 


95. Each Irish clergyman, then, has cure of 295 souls of 
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far this is an objection to the Irish Church alone. Let any 
one turn over the pages of the Clergy Zist for England and 
Wales for this year ; and he will find over 500 parishes 
in which the population is under a hundred, in some in 
stances not nearly so many. And these figures represent 
the total population, including Roman Catholics and Dis 
senters. The actual Church population must be much 
iower ; and therefore the number ot parishes in which thie 
Church population is less than 100 cannot be very far from 
eight hundred. Can the objection be urged any longer as 
against the Irish Church alone? What it does prove is the 
expediency of a re-distribution of parishes in both countries, 
and very few will deny that such a measure would be 
desirable if possible to carry out. 

ipared the English and Irish branch 


We have so lar com} 
A 


of the United Church as regards work to be done and remu 
neration, and as the Church of a minority. Let us now 
brit fly examine the special charge against the Lrish Church, 
that she has failed in her mission, Every candid person 
must acknowledge that it is not just to charge an institu- 


tion with failure until it be first ascertained whether the con- 
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they may be many—let her be afforded a fair trial in the 
altered circumstances in which she now operates ; let her 
| > maintained as an an ient institution, in some sense at 
least, guaranteed by the Act of Union to the English settlers 
in Lreland. If the knife of reform be needed, let it b 
introduced with a vigorous but yet friendly hand. But let 
not her revenues be diverted fr: 


m their proper purposes to) 
the building of lunatic asylums, or lighthouses, or any othe 
such extravagant purposes ; and, above all things, not throw! 

as was done with her ministers money— into the lap ol 


selfishness to eratify mere private avarice. 
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and old abodes of learning,—relieved by the brightest of flowers, 
and the yreenest of foliage and verdure, be come surpassingly 
icturesque with an invasion of the fair barbarians of Mayfair, with 
he prettiest dresses and the prettiest faces in the world. Oxford 
Oxford is always old. All through the summer 


months the college-green, which has so many historical 


I 
if 
is always young ; 
cenel 
ations and has been connected with so much of the dusty learning 
and the piety of the past, wears a merry modern air of luxury, 

wholly out of keeping, yet not without a gracefulness of its own, 
the voices of well-dressed and happy English young men ring 


over it, on their way to amusement, and calety, and pleasure. 
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verse which contained a rapturous compliment to the beauty of the 


eyes of her Royal Highness. A talented feminine novelist, at th 


close of a long list of boyish virtues, seems inclined to beli 
that— next, of course, to the high privilege of being a young 


nobleman of religious habits and in weak health—the ideal 
of earthly happiness must be to get the English prize poem 
at an Oxford Commem: 
and glory of reciting one’s own poetry in white kid gloves 
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happen in time for the laureates of the occasion to have noticed 
Nothing would have been more appropriate, 
or more elegant, than a picture of the naiads of the stream; and 
this double confusion of the two events taken together—the arrival, 
firstly, of the royal eight-oar, coupled, secondly, with the sudden 


them in their poems. 


intrusion into their realm of the dripping crew that overset, the 
stroke-oar of which might perhaps in the Latin poem have been 
described, at the moment after his immersion, by the classical 


Qui rore puro ji m Thamesis lavit 


Crines solutos.”’ 


J he vbtrac tion for educated English ventlemen and lad Ss which 
this academical saturnalia possesses, is a proof how completely 
Oxford as it suits the upper classes of this country as a whole. 
Partly, no doubt, this proceeds from an umperfect acquaintance 
with the statistics of the place, a fuller knowledge of which would 


] L 


open the eyes oi most rational people to the fact that this great and 
accomplished University might do still more with its resources 
than it does 

< 


Oxford that suits English people of a certain rank in society. Men 


But there is someting about the atmosphere of 
of the world would not like to live in so monastic and artificial a 
themselves ; but they hav no great wish to see it altered 
ermanently, except so far as liberal-minded Oxonians may wish 
» put the education of the place on a broader and more popular 
basis. Oxford has many imperfections, but it has many charms in 
the eyes of its admirers ; and not the least of them is the way in 
which it commuingles old things and new things—what is 
modern. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the atmosphere of Oxford is illiberal. There are no 
| illiberal men there, as elsewher . and th y hold a 
erable part of the government if not within their grasp 
But such men have power over little else 
besides the academical discipline of the University, and the 
beyond their control. The 


1 
; 


affect Oxford forevil is, that what is generous 
liberal passes away from Oxford into the world, while th: v 
emoluments and honours of the 
ty e distributed among a narrow circle, and party 
ical creed have too much to do with the distribu- 
[he tendency of the evil is to perpetuate itself, by driving 
ly many able men from Oxford who see that they may not 


have fair play there, or an open access to the dignities of the 


hiversity, 1 nless the j eli ng to the narrower circle who j alously 

| the avenues to power and honour. but in the first place 
beral men are seldom able, and none but able men can hope to 

1u ec yi ney ne} In tne second place, th narrow cir le of 
which we sp ke become narrower every day, and there are none 
behind to fill up the gap that will, before long, be made in it 
ind time. Dr. Pusey, who towers above the rest of his 


party, and whois an exception to the rule as to ability, with all 


iil if ru and his zeal. has no successor. 


A more manly and 
iberal. though still religiou and orthodo> spirit, will suceeed, 


and thus Oxford may yel become once more the mainstay 


. 


English Church. 


Oxford and the Church stand on a similar footing. 


and strength of the In many respects both 
Reform, 
to be successful, must come to both from within, and not, above 

things, be of such a nature as to destroy the historical asso- 


lt is not with English universities as with foreign. 


They not, and never will be, perhaps, the centres of English 
genius, or even of learning; for English genius has nothing 


pedantic about it, and English learning often flourishes better on 
pendent soil than in an academical parterre. The mission 
Oxford is not to lead the age in thought or speculation so much 
to train the future thinkers and actors of the English world. If 
Oxford and the English Church keep reasonable pace with the age, 


especially in matters of educa on, and negiect no. fair and lawful 


oO? n yf commo lating themselves to popular wants, they 
will do enough, or, at least, as much as they can be expected now 
to do. That circumstan might occur in the eventful history of 
heir true interest to enlarge their borders, is 
Che real question is when and where 
enla L fels be advoca ed, having regard to the cre nius Ol 
and it is but fair to insist that these question: 
| from the point of view of th e who are friend 
ea . : € the Churel 
OUNTESS DOWAGER DUNDONALD. 
week to anticipate, the House of L 








THE 


have affirmed their belief in the veracity of the Countess Dowager's 
account of her wooing and wedding, and have accepted her state- 
ment that from the first she was no mere mistress, but what her 
husband deemed her, the best, the truest, and the most devoted of 
wives. It scarcely fell within the strict line of judicial duty to 
characterize as it deserved the conduct of her third son, Captain 

But the voice of public opinion will 
It would have been bad enough if he 


Cochrane, of the Warrior. 
certainly not spare him. 

had merely sought to prove that his parents lived together w ithout 
the sanction of any legal tie until after the birth of their two 
eldest But he did far 
only maintainable upon the supposition that both his father 


children. more than this. His case was 


and mother had at a subsequent period deliberately forged the 
Annan 10 


lied 


7 


document which professed to record 
1812; that the Earl had over and over again 


their union at 
late 


the most direct and circumstantial manner in his accounts of that 
transaction; and that the Countess Dowager had committed at 


the bar of the House of Lords perjury, not only wilful, but of the 
Even 


For this exemplary son was not ashamed to lay 


and ingeniously inventive kind. 


most sustained, elaborate, 
this was not all. ; 
a former 


before the House the evidence of a fellow named Jackson 


secretary of the late Earl—who swore that immediately after th 


birth of her first-born, and during the imprisonment of her hus- 
band, the Countess had frequently averred to him that she was not 


had talked of 


an old man whom shi 


becoming the mistress of Mr. Basil 
- and had offered 


Had this evidence been true, 


married ; 
Cochrane, » had never see! 
herself in vain to Jackson himself. 
no one can doubt that it was the duty of a son to abstain from 
using it against 2 woman who, whatever might have been her faults, 
was still his mother. But not 


only was it obviously unworthy of 


does not seem to have been relied upon evi 


After layin 
of Privil res, he retired from the case ; 


credit, but it 
¢ it before the Comn 
and b 


worthlessness of his witness. Censure would 


Captain © chrane himself. 
so doing virtu 
admitted the 
thrown away upon conduct such as this ; we wi 
baseness was heightened by the hypocritical affectation of 
licacy,’ under which the Captain forbade the cross-examination 
of his mother, and thus deprived her of any opportunity « 
tradicting or explaining in her first statement the evidel 
given by the fellow Jackson. 

We pass willingly from this topic to the facts of the case itself 
The claim of the present Earl did not, indeed, rest exclusivel 


had 


hesitation in saying that it could not possibly have 


the evidence of his mother; but if it done so, we hay 

depended upon 
more evidently worthy of complete credit. It is 
detected here and 


statements as to small facts which happened halfa century ago. 


testimony 
true that discrepancies may be there in her 
gut no one accustomed to weigh evidence can hesitate for 

moment to believe the high-spirited and impulsive woman who 
tells so graphically, in her old age, the story of her early love ; 
and through whose narrative truth speaks in many an unpre- 
meditated touch and many an outburst of quick feeling, which are 
utterly irreconcilable with the notion of cool and designed per- 
jury. She tells us that her parents died when she was young, 
and that from the earliest period she could remember down to 
1812, when she was sixteen years of age, she had resided with her 
aunt, Mrs. Jackson, in Bryanston-street. In that year she first 
met her future husband, then Lord Cochrane, who was introduced 
to her family by her cousin, Captain Nathaniel Day Cochrane. The 
gallant sailor's courtship was short, and no doubt vehement ; but 
it was impossible for him to contract an open marriage for fear of 
offending his uncle, Mr. Basil Cochrane, from whom he had consi- 
derable expectations. In order toavoid a premature disclosure of their 
union, he prevailed upon Miss Barnes, with the full assent of her aunt, 
to contract a secret Scotch marriage. “‘ That,” says the former, now 
Countess Dowager of Dundonald, “ was given to me as the object, 
and I had no right, and I had no reason, to doubt the word 
of the most honourable man I had I loved him.” 
She did not, however, agree to this arrangement until her gall 


ever known. 
llant 
lover had been brought by illness to death’s door, and had to be 
lifted to his bed-room window, “looking like a corpse,” to see her 
walking in front of his uncle’s house, 
Then it was, she says, tHat “ my heart was softened to see that 
great man, the hero of a hundred fights. I could not see that man 
in such a state as he was in.” Accordingly, on the 6th August, sh 


where he was then living. 


and Lord Cochrane, ace ympanied by a maid and a man-servant, set 
out for Scotland, and arrived at Annan on the evening of the &tl 


Almost immediately they arrived at the Queensberry Arms his 
lordship called for pen and paper, and wrote out an acknowled 


ment that Catherine Corbett Barnes was his wife. Underneath 
l, by his directi mn, an acceptance and declaration f Sir 


bats 


she add 
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Thomas, commonly called Lord Cochrane, as her husband ; and 


this document was witnessed by their servants. It is needless to 


say that this amounted to a valid marriage by the law of Scotland. 


“‘ After the paper was signed, and the servants were gone away, he 


began to dance the sailor’s hornpipe, a very unusual thing for him, 


ind said, Now you are mine, Mouse, for ever.” But his conjugal] 


transports were of short duration. It was necessary that he 


' 


London on the LOth, in order to be present 


1 
yi ry + ae enn? 
AllilLUSL @S oon 


and therefore, as his own 


contract of marriage was signed, he left his young wife to struge 


in vain with a cross, Scotch landlady, for the comfort of a bath ; and 


, 


posted back to London. 


i 


She foll ywed him two days afterward 


On the 18th of the same month they started together for the Isi 
of W ight, and from that time to the d y of his death, 1 h t 
exception of his period of imprisonment, she never le | 
sharing, with heroic constancy and courage, his toils lh 
dangers. In 1818 his lordshi pted the command ] : 
Chilian navy ; but before he and his wife started for South Ar l 
a second ceremony of marriage, according to the rites of ‘ 
Church of England, was performed between them, at the insta 
of the lady’s cousin. And again, on their return from Brazil son 
yeal late third n rriag vas lebrated in Scot + f 
please a gentleman who had p irchased a g t part of t 
family property of the Dundonalds, and had pr ed to beq 
some portion of it at least to Lord Cochrane. It is not surpr 
that Lady Dundonald should have been, as she ays bother ’ 
to pieces with the marrying ;” nor can we won ler that this 
repetition of tl remony thre some doubt upon tne 
Annan. Lawye1 nd suspic men of the \ l didi 
te tl il ot it pul ‘ | 
I ra l l ii ply iS i i y 
Hee . “§~Ma he wh nd « 
proposed t | , 
would } ] ‘ t] I 
Ne he ( y , ( 
WT1ag rmed is perfectly irresistibl In 
pl ] writt i ( x ten i d t] t 
G : S rly pl 1 An add nal g 
rely ipon 1 utl ity ¥ fforded y th 
very, 1 du the proceedings | e the Ho f Lord 
that it b he water-mark of 1811, tl ear before that in whicl 
t pur} drawn up. Three t izhly reliable w ~ 
swort e late Earl had shown » them 
rd I rst marriag O of t f b 
idy who had become the wife of | econd son; a e) 
hibited to him fur the purpose of proving that son’s leg y i 
[t is therefore impossible to doubt renuineness without casting E 
the grossest stigma upon the Earl. To another of these witnesses, 
Mr. Earp (of whom we shall have something more to say presently), 
his lordship gave an account of the circumstances of the Annan mat "v 
riage, tallying in every material respect—as to time, place, and the 
reasons for its clandestine celebration—with the evidence of the 
Countess Dowager. The conduct of both parties, and the manner 
in which they had been treated by their friends, were matters of no 
slight importance ; and, so far as they suggest any inference, it is 
decidedly in favour of the validity of the marriage. It is true that, 
during the period previous to the second marriage, Lady Cochrane A 
did not enter society. So long as her marriage was concealed she orn: 
could not expect from the world the treatment of a wife ; or, as Th 
she puts it, “ How could a private thing be a public thing But 
it is clear, from unimpeachable testimony, that on their return of 
from Chili she was at once received into society in a way which n 
shows that people must at that time have been satisfied that her I 
past course of life had been that of an honest woman. new 
Against this evidence there was really very little on the. other — 
side, if we leave out of question the testimony of Jackson. It was fore 
said that the eldest son was baptized as the child of Lord Cochrane wor 
and of “ Catharine Corbett Barnes ;” but in reply to that, it was m 
observed, that it is the invariable usage to insert in Scot sh — 
baptismal certificates the mother’s maiden and not her married fatal 
ime ; and it was shown that the child was taken to the font by a ren 
Scotch nurse, whilst Lady Cochrane was suffering from tre 
illness. Various minute discrepancies were pointed out between neat 
statements made at different times by Lady Dundonald ; but these thin] 
were obviously entitled to no weight, referring, as they did, to Ir 
matters of the merest detail, with respect to which it was quite eight 
possible t s| hould have a certain 1 ory after p gular 
half Une 1p m b Lady of in 
Dund evid 1 t vork known as the Earl of 
DD \utobiography,” i ndeed necessary to clear 
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my, in order that no suspici 


his Owl We dd 


hat the secret 





Pp i l who fear to sp UJ bi th, if the hock of 
it | their voi in the air should bring it down. §&o, not till our own 
y has the spirit of Bacon again walked the earth. But, after 

two turi ind a half, the hour of its triumph is at last come. 


sil Fines and recoveries, the outworks of the common law, have been 
wept away. Special pleading has toppled down, amid a cloud of 
Law and equity are gradually approaching fusion. Last of 
ul, uprises a new Chancellor, and, in the very seat from which 


rd Verulam fell, cites as his motto the words and principles of 


: hi 4 — oe D ] } ] ~ xy 
cd nis gre preaece Sor. He tells Stal led earned lords and lay 
1° _ thint what } , Ss B , 4 ; ig 

U ul we meah peers vha What Was bad 1n cons time 18 


tenfold worse now; that, with all we have lately done, there 


still an infinite deal needed to redeem our legal science from 


disgrace; that he is in favour of codification, but that it is only 

pplicable to ystem which is tolerably near perfection in 

\ pru pi - and that English law i still too barbarous to admit of 

ch a crowning ornament Truly, the whirligig of time, slow as 
tic have been, has bi ht in revenges at la 

So, now that we abjure the ancient judicial doctrine expressed 

Lord Coke, that “the Law is the perfection of Reason,” and 

frankly that it is very full of all manner of blunderings, 

pidit timid fictions, intended to obviate the grossest part of 

njustice and its general lack of everything like sound logic or 

nsistent principle, where are we to look fora remedy? Lord 

Westbury answers, first of all in vering what is the law It 

be found, he tells us, at this moment in 1,200 volumes of re- 

port forty quartos of statutes, and in the breast of twelve 

mmon law and six equity jud besides several vy peers, all of 

whon rsing mothers,” 4 | to the fond pressure of the 

their several courts enough of legal milk to fill 

repo! fi D] every year. Naturally 


¥ 
mpossible vel predict what may 
7 to | utterly bad and un for use, OI 
nNron t| litt stale. vet il] ry 
i iii t il ° il y¢ y 
( ( ! quilt 1 I I purp yO fol 
, ; ! ss 
( nee tn miel LO¢ Line ene I puvil 
] } 1 1 “ 
I v I I ers thems¢ es dare not they 
x 
IN Oi cal \ net ra contrary case may not 
’ 7 | 
K proauced trol iscript in nicn 
I 
} } ] . 
uly | i é i ( 1 can \ h r an 


by r present |] Love 3 sing | l law, but 1 vy become 


7] : r as mil taken law, which, with all pe sible 


reverence for its authors, they deliberately set asid The uncer- 
f the law is, therefore, as its highest officer tells us, not a 
popular prejudice, but an existing fact, most truly appreciated 

by those who best know what the | s. And he justly argues, 
the only means by which we 1 set about a reformation, is 

p by step to reduce the law into manageable bulk, by removing 

m it those inconsistencies, superfluities, obsoletisms, and down 
right errors which now form the luxuriant waste of leafage by which 


its true nature and meaning are concealed from scientific as well as 


Lord Westbury’s plan, then, is in brief to consolidate and 
present codifying or altering, our Statute Law 
been many 
times sanctioned by Parliament ; it has already been in part 
rried into effect in the new statutes for consolidating the Criminal 


Law. and it is being at this moment prosecuted by two gentlemen 


appointed by Government. The funds voted for the purpose have 
however been hitherto so mise1 bly small that th progress has 
been low “ but the ( han Lk r te $3 us th ut the vi or] iS now so far 

lvanced that with a little more liberality it might be completed 
\ ] I") next step 1 ) { ck the hed } volw ol 


> ail Thi : 4] g vwalt«w in ¢ha . itinn wat 1@ ¢ 
rveports., nis 18 the real nove: in 1€ proposition, j is a 
"ey ; . 2 D oF ; 
only to th reneratilon, i | students of Ba 1 WIL id its 


essential featur in his “‘ Proposal for the Amending of the Laws 
nd.” The Chancellor of © en V ictorl Testi | this part of 







ighteenth century brought internal peace, it brought also that sin- 


heme so greatly upon the authority of his retired predecessor 
nder James I. : and the ideas with which the House of Lords was 
sitated on the evening of Friday week were so closely akin to 
ae : > a ’ 
th which came from the seclusion of the fallen Verulam, that 
l ’ we shall yenture to lay them before our readers in the words of 
not bv rosecuted in the quiet study of thi arr . ' . : 
an a» ' Ga 5 L : a 1e earlier statesman, omitting merely some of the amplification 
and the din ol civil arms and polit i nance K Dt men : . . ; 7 ] | ; 
. . 1 7 “2 4 : <XT1 . na expial ition in which he clothed them 
. having time to debate it for many a year to come. yy hentne i ee : a . 
. . ‘The work is to be done in this manner. isieteth of two 


tenvporis, or year books as we call them, from Edward I. 





fect « ourse ot 


ee : ; parts, the digest or recompiling of the common laws, and that of the 
rular love ol form and atfectat n which e1 mped evs vd ‘partment F bond 1 Ps ? ] : 
aan mM GECULAULUL CM CP aAi} ry Geparumen st es. In the first of these, there is to be made a per 
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to this day ; in the compiling of this course of law as year box KS tne | fellows, and that hindrances a1 p in their way. “ Let a ca 
—- ge, dary to be observed. , ae : ; ro to a bookstall—th« eyes peeping ff behind that shelf of 

‘* First, all cases which are at this day clearly no law, but constantly : 

J 4 . ; 7 + | . ] { } ; , ] ] ] ] 

= , . . .. 4 1) 21 ’ DOOKS me I , and he has perres tare ; the pooKkseller im 
ruiead to the contrary, are to be left out ; they cdo but hil the \ ume 

. . ay ° : » 4 4 diat Iv tal } } ] + |} } 1 hea C PT. r 
and season the wits of students in a contrary sense of law. And s wily us 7 OD tu abl Is C1 i ii IS COMSCI0US Ul > 
likewise all cases wherein that is solemnly and long debated, whereof | an unwelcome guest, and unless he become purchaser—if you 
hare ia we? yqnestior ot s ] are t } mtearar ac ind ments on and . . c ‘ 41 ’ , . 5 . . ’ f 
pennen a emma eariaaat — re all, are to be ent - _ ee yan | may judge from the bookseller’s expression—he is glad when you 
resolutions, but without the arguments, which are now become but ’ ‘ e, 8 . »e 
reat oan are gone. mO, LOO, 10 18 when 1 man seeks ror lodgings. If he Ls 

oi0ous. 

P . ™ . . , ; . ] ‘ ] } ] 9 ] ] 1] ] ] } 

Secondly, H mn re (as Justinian calleth them), that is, cases KNOWN to be a cabariver, the ndlady tosses her head, wit] 
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merely of iteration and repetition, are to be purged away, and thi No! of proud disdain. All this is hard to bear. The “ce 


cases of identity which are the best reported and argued to be retai 


ractor,’ who is an owner of cabs, compels his drivers to sign a 
instead of the rest. 7 ! 
“Thirdly, as t » the 4; at ' Pp. cases ude d to +] . contrary. St we uri } ) p \ ! i l l p r ie 3 Yih¢ I 1] LWel > 
‘ - . ‘ . ; ; 11°. , salen — 4] . ] a inl - 
too great a trust to refer to the judgment « the composers oi t SHUN GS tO a pound, and he ih LHe CXEPCISE the tyrann! aL POW! 
work to decide the law either way, except there be a current strean of putting tl lefaulter in prison for any deficiency. “I | 


of jadgments of later times, and then I reckon the contrary cases 


among cases obsolete of which I have spoken before; neverthel 
} 13] ld } | ] | th I re l e) ive ) 2 Viv in he won t 
this aduigence would be used, tha ich ca 3 OL ¢ itradl = 
] } ’ 7 ' ! 1] ] f } —_ 
specially noted and collected, to the end t ( t] At e) not sum 
so long militant may either by assembling | r ! 10 { tem, and 
Exchequer Chamber or by Parliament be put into certainty better ' 
17 . a — : . y : . ! l I Le , tO 
** Fourthly, all idle queries which are but ser 
: Pe Be? hat } Cr; 4 } ’ iriver fol par | ma y 
un unties, are to be left out and om l, a i no ¢ I . 
but of great doubts, well debated and left und led for dif petweel ho Or nad J t return ween 
Last y, cases reported with too creat pr ixit would }darav n D.1 1 hie ] } | na ) l 
. . . ? , . 
more compendionus report, not in the nature of an abridgment, bu La 
tautologies and impertinences to be cut off. ; , 
“For the reforming and recompiling of the § 1 | lud : rs, 8 
sisteth of fi ir parts. I i 
a Tl > hrst, to dischar re the bi ks of those tut \ ‘ | } } }) 
case, by alteration of time, is vanished, as / : P 
half) 
* The like of statutes lone since « <pired and lea pealed » y 
** The next, is to repeal all statutes whic] ho. 
use, but yet snari g and in force. - 
* The third, that the grievousness of tl pen 
statutes, be mitigated, though the ordinances , 
“The last is. tl educing of \ Pp ; 
Cai d ‘ I . ; 
Such was tne outi of the ] } tr the 
i i 
1: 1 7 1 ' ; 
philo phy and law, or th | { | 1 ‘ 
( ] CAT! | TO LC e¢ Ol ] ‘ \ ; ; 
cele rity l Ji Lt mie vp t 
ae } | { { 
a1istviln | Hes LHe wll L A ‘ 
: » J] ] { f 
Will tO} Liiii iT a ti le LO a 1) ] Vel { y l 
] +e 1] s7 j = 1 i] 
which ] i ne si ue Of his ore | Lect : 
4 I 
LON DO CARMEN 
. ’ “7 17 
| ] } Witi I y { 
47 ] 
ab { i { nou ht =| D f Dp } { | \ 
’ ! ’ 
Al ) ) rive Cx \ \ ) 
, ? 1 ] } ’ 
yf t i i j i A iV , A y ‘ : 
] ] ’ > 
l lr es Lp irol rt l SS ee! \ Ta | 
a ariyve l ymiort, Wh you ha Ositively ce | 9 But 
4 | . Po | ’ 
s1Xp » the regular charge, id can the ( 
ena vith pene ylent d STALLS | \ l I 
7 
OlVe Vou re | LI l ( T ib } ‘ ; 
ot y r ignorance puts you 1h the i] ) 3k l ( Is ery ) 
thé end of a tortuous journey, “* Whats y rare f l he fatal d 
rT : ’ ] . . wHsanite 4 +1 i } a 1 ' ; 1 
here must be a fine opportunity for the study of human nature n rol a ano en 1 wuss pa 
: ] ’ SS eee - } ] ] ] ] { 
In CadpmMmans Gay intercourse With the various people who en pi ry De l oO! ( cen-aown l 
ad ’ , * " . ; 7 ° . . ; ] 
him, and perhaps a philosophic driv: might b Chil i to ponder Dp yt ! ut th é LOUD 
A i | t I | j | 
much on the character oft his “ } ver peopl el L ] h e of thi ipatiol U ng-a 
I I 
: . 
i | W i to LV LO ne cavdm cept ) \ re | l ) ) mM ; 
* i A 
] . ] ] ’ 
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4 . ' : } ry 1 ] 
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Who Day f iemen, trad 1, protes in mechanics ld, wet, and drink, and gets, perhaps, only a shilling fare ; and 
sold ] ] - ’ P ! a. | ! | ] : 
ex Idiers, » ANA poiceme! Their ; nmeni eauca iain he is sent wandering through the bleak night ; and again h 
tin} 7 | XT Cli ay ] ‘ ] . lf . } ] sé ? +] ”? Lj + 
LlOD are CALPEIMCLY Vario ; yet among them, ( le in, e€ TROS trl to nerve himself with another three penn orth. fie gets 
| ’ aA) . 
who spne »() } | ] — ! 1: . ‘| . ] } : . } 1 2: 4 - B Mises Ties 
who peas the e4eens English, and who can distinctly pronounce ute to bed, having risen very early, and his wet coat is not dry by 
tha amed » nO?I ty — = 1 7 4°1 wet . 4 . > . 7 
the names Panopticon, Pantechnicon, or Panklibanon. I ist | morning. Can we wonder that a man exposed to all thi 
Pp ‘ag ] ’ raruw little 3 ] } , , . . . ’ : . ta is 
b coniessed that very ule lhaeed is done to edt ive these pool r! [ know that very many are soaked to the skin 
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in order that their little one: 


from his face the inky drops thi 


ans.” Tired, wet, and sleepy. he will sometim 


wn cab, and snooze away his time of waiting. 


may have 


hat, the man may be seen bringing ‘ Bob 
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dry feet, and 
t have filtered 
’ a quartern 
es get into his 
The next lady 

Often. 


wnen 


the d cannot leave his cah, hi omach is yearning for food, 
t hey nit rr1y at hom I ainnel l. O! 8) ‘lock, 
vv t 2h) = it itl) chi red Hit) ] SsCal yt l he tee! 
the craving app tite of debilit 
7 p Ol fel. Vi could | rh ps, he Ll ré : F oh d 
His fone l childrer : bu no, tl Sunday come , and with 
no Wp Lsant I » qui ] ho I » rerre shy bt 10! b ly 
{ cd - Vd ( n ) ] a ( me ¢ ] ] \ n 
urday night. “ but I's lo y bad t! weel 
n he | h fe. who 1 perhap and | 
| MOI l nh ¢ le ‘ i I l id I ll 
Wee him. to be « I Perhap 
] 
i i inely ‘ { ] carly 
hen bust LW » her p WI] 
ras ) I LI i ] 


i ten j ! { t 
) 1) oO} qd 
, , , ' ’ 2 
, , 
a ‘ i 
4 } 
\ en Ul 
’ +] } 
Uli K Vy ¢ ‘ . { I 
} 
+ > 
| ( v i t 
\ d 
] j } 
i od I I L { 
i ( S ' there { 
r' fur y tl 
| mmointed the } City Mi 
t i} nary iployed by th *Cabme! > lay Nest 
S to the homes of its mem} Very pleasan 
' issed at tl ) 
{ \ Li p » uid LLit 0 nee i Lil ) ne nm 
{ pociety, where two or three hundred drivers, ostlers 
shers down to supper with their S id liste) 
i 
wit trent tO adaresse Irom men quali } k o S I 
i 
+] y ] » 
Va is other efforts 1n this dir on art OUl I Report 
of the Society which we have just mentioned. Their office is at 


] 


hobert-street, Adelphi; and thus, in one mode or 
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will fetch in the market if let from year to year. In theory, 


; 


holder of property according to the ful 
holds. At 


house or a piece of land is valued 


value of the property he 
present, as all househol L1ers know by expt rience, the 
, for the purpose of the poor-rate, 
in some cases perhaps at little more than one-half, more often at 
ymething like two-thirds, three-fourths, or four-fifths of what it 

under 


he Act of 1836, the rati should always have been upon the 
} 


1 , 4 4h> <7} | . ] ] ] 
‘tual value ; but this provision has been universally neglected by 
‘ N , : | : 1] lai _ , : : ) 1 
Ciseel NOT W onere, Ulli Li tely. any serious injustice or 
inconvenient in land peme ed ¢ derabls peiow 108 vaiue 
an ; ] 41 Die : —_— 
Kach parish I id to pear ne pHurael of its own poor. Supp OF 
the narish had ta ra; LIAN in 4] —— — it could 
l€ parish | tO raise LLVY In the year lor poor-rates, 1t ct 
matter to no one whether this was raised by a rate of 2s. in the 
pon a stat lue in the rate-books of £1,000, or by a 
{ fe _ 7 
© { i I t ce { f ‘ VOLe, pra ce | id 
. } 4] 
ILCs} if UD the I th ill Sul W ld | j ) List | 
| rat p its actual re) of £2 } As lon , 
r ; } 47 3 
’ I Edit | I 161 s i it Lif no 
i 
| ] , . y | 
L or mpi t 001 ‘ mt ‘tal val ( i¢ 
P| ] | ] , ; . , 
) } L if t! I e-| KK, UO parish W ul \ 
p pit lh) i I i? j ui A it il i 
t Vy ° 
‘ j Y) ? } oO phNay | ' 
i 
001 \ \ tlement with it 
, al h 1 other } of t] union rip 
I 
: ; + ™ +] 
| mon Tl d ? | It mus pay its sha tn 
oy t } L- | } t ' rif ‘ j f} 
) i U i WOLDKTOUS Sui LiL, Scbllia f Vl UI >, ° 
} 1 4 | ] 
nis! portan must pay it are of the support 
i I'l 
] ; " 1 
the large « nio! pel It necessary shortly to 
} , hes , j 1 } ld lay 1 . 
| nh W 1 } eC] al ] r tne ol iaw ey \ 
’ P } ] 66 | 
\ LLU) p Ph y ( WY nirine’ ; nd service r 
b ’ a h of £10 a ve . 
meal by which settl { 
: — . . 
lired, | settied 1 the pal whel 
I i 
’ | J ) } 
i nad itivea ther mMnaust!l lV, 
| t nd +) i n ti rate a 
7 4 ry 
( ' i p Had a settiemse inl ! 
. ’ ’ : 
n \ Ltn Mdionantly Invel iL so 
r 4 . 
{ l ( ] ty instances t t one W l \ 
f | in outhern ntry, 1 y 
. ’ 
i aeath to a ral Dia n 
| 
‘ { nie | ' } 
} } =] $. OF moors O Y OrK lll Cc 
' 3 PT sal r 
I ( tne pprenticed there, perhaps, to a 
A A | 
ker hilt veal pelo But in operation this law h ol 
’ 1° - ° a3 | 
reatly modihed, am even likely in time almost to die 
| P - 7 ] = 
eS Uhe J . JZ ij ;$peeh ena ted tna any one 
} ] +] ‘ , 
LLV ‘ ve Vi ly parish without coming upon 
re-—not “‘a settlement h 
‘ < } t h rl T | } ? 
i Wi > i Livy iit 
, } ] 


vears been a later statute shortened to thre 


nion paupers” constitute a large and daily increasing « 


to compris the great mass of the paupers 


l every Ww ind one may look forward, within the lifetime of 
e present generation, to seeing the day when every hard-working 
1 sl be either settled in the parish where he lives, or else 
I yveable from 1 
To vO Our Mal SUD] These union charge which al 
r ng daily with the increase of irremoveable poor, are hence- 


: , : 
pi rishes Ol each ULLON, ln Propo;rt n to 


Sh1ps t} class of public serv: , have been partly relieved, the value of the land: lp ype within each parish As b r 
with the usual result of all well-din ca wii len ictlon Ss requis to | € talr ratu as between man and man il h 
ial improvement. Nor have the } een le L |] y now it has become requisite to have fair rating as | n 

movelent, ly Edinb roh he } ur’y » ti areil A naricl bh wn hz ; ar | } lh, | 

‘ u anid p } ich unio) ine Ww vy in which th l ) 

en, who was once him elf ( Talk In Via et | j ; } ril ip th sluation of y ry prop rt in ; 
th ** Sunday rest’”’ is largely cranted to cab-drive} I} rish and to } rent at whi h it might . ly 

\T 7 
Mayor of Southampton made an energet of his powers w expected to let from year t , free of all usual tenant ; 
an AA f Parliament, and definit y ppea : vb-dh rs on nd t d tl leduct fron reat 3 sul ich a 
> yS, except by vehicl ordered fi \Ley Li l ] é tor repal nsut » Bie ll be necessary “to 
that the improve! tv M : observed i ep the property in a state to comman | such rent. Such are 
manners and conduct of cabm Wil | furtl provisi of the Parochial Assessment Act, and they are now 
by Slmiar Dene volent efforts. ing carried out in every union throughout the country by a com- 
mittee of not less than six or more than twe lve mem be rs, chosen 
from and by t Board of Guardians, and consisting partly of 
PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS. magistrates and partly of elected Guardians 

Tr country districts are just how mu O plea ana agitated Lhe task is un) invid nvsand by no means an e: one Seats ] 
with the laborious working out of the problem imposed upon thei und the well-known board-room table, two or thr centlemen 
by the Act of last Session, the object of which is to reduce t and fai rs, of anythi but sedentary habits, spend 
practice the received theory of parochial assessments ; in other | . ter day e which they grudge exceedingly, poring over 
words, to tax equally and fairly for the relief of the poor every | and revising the new valuation li by the overseers of the 
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various parishes, till their heads are muddled ; and with no hope 
of any payment for their trouble except the universal chorus of 
complaint from neighbours, whose rating it is their duty to raise in 
every single instance above what it has stood at hitherto. The Act 
says, “ take the rent as it ought to be, and then allow for repairs.” 
But where is the test of what the rent ought to be? A new valua- 
tion of the whole union by a competent surveyor would perhaps be 
the best thing. In some unions this means is adopted. But the 
creat expense of surveying deters most committees from adopting it. 

Nor is a surveyor the very best to be implicitly relied wpon. 
Without local knowledge he would be liable to make mistakes, or 
One farm is seen at a favourable season and 
One 


to be imposed upon. 
in fine weather; another at a worse season and in the wet. 
farmer makes friends with him, treats him, walks with him roun: 


7 
l 
neighbour's land 


the farm, and shows him how much better his 
over the fence is than his own ; another neglects or offends him. 
Where there is local knowledge, the danger of partiality and preju- 
dice is all the greater ; but what land really will fetch in a par 
ticular parish is probably better known by a farmer in that parish 
than by any surveyor or valuer. 


So the committees often have to make their way as best they 
can without professional help, eking out information given them 
by the overseers with their own local knowledge. They have fom 
general guides to help them. 1. The existing parish rate-book. 
This is some guide to the relative values of the properties in the 
parish. But it is generally so old, so faulty, and so far below the 


This, 
where the assessment is modern, may be a good guide to the total 
value of the properties in the parish. But here 
for it does not specify at all the values of individual propertic 3. 
There remain ; 3. The rent actually now paid, where it can be ascer 
tained ; 4. The return to the Income-tax under Schedule A; and 


these two latter are the « nly cuides which will be found of much 


mark as to be of little use. 2. The county rate assessment. 


its usefulness ends, 


practical service. Rents, however, unless paid on a holding fro 


year to year, are no good criterion. And even when the letting is 


from year to year, they are often fallacious as a guide to real 
lettable value. It only requires two rogues—one for landlord and 


the other for tenant, who may combine and understate the rent 

to vender the test worthless. Then, in the case of leases, the rent 
paid is often no criterion at all ; and where land is occupied by the 
Here Schedule A of the Income-tax 
comes in, and is of some service as a check. But the 
Sometimes the Income-tax 


owner there is no rent paid. 
return to tl 
Income-tax is often incorrect. 
upon several properties belonging to the sami 


together. 


owner is lun 


Some properties, as those held under charities, have no 


annual value returned under Schedule A, because the charities are 
exempt from Income-tax. 
No doubt, rent paid from year to yvear, with the ches k ( f a rete 


to 


ence 1 
ouide. } 


he return to the Income tax, will prove the best veneral 
ut in some cases, even in rents from year to year paid 
Farmer A. 
holds under a small tradesman in the next town, who exacts the 


last farthing of rent the land will bear, and spends nothing on 


in the same parish, there are glaring irregularities. 


repairs ; so that the tenant is paying in effect even more rent than 
he actually seems to pay, because he finds himself obliged to do 
certain absolutely necessary repairs which his landlord ought to 
do for him. Farmer B. holds a farm of equally good land under 
the Duke of X., as his father and grandfather did before him. He 
pays, perhaps, the same rent as was paid thirty or forty years ago, 
the land having since then almost doubled in value ; and his land 
lord supplies him with first-rate buildings, and keeps everything in 
Where these glaring inequalities exist, an a 


excellent repair. 38eS8- 
ment committee will almost surely be compelled to depart from the 
usual rule of taking rent as the test of value. Farmer B. will be 
raised ; he will be assessed to the relief of the poor on £500 Say, 
while he is actually paying to his landlord only £400. Then will 
come the Income-tax collector, and referring to the assessment in 
the deducting from his 
500 Thus the Income-tax may 


But taking this to bea 


w rate-book, will insist on his rent 


n¢ 


and not 400 only. 


sevenpences, 


be expected to rise very considerably. 


rare instance, and however much assessment committees may stick 
to the principle of never assessing a tenant above the actual 


rent paid, there still remains the vast quantity of land occu- 
pied by it 
the neighb 


Their assessment to 


s owners. Upon these occupiers of their own land 
uring farmers are scarcely likely to have any } 
the poor 
Schedule A of the Property-tax, must necessarily go up to 
something like the real present lettable value of their land, 
instead of often does, nearly or quite 
at the 
class of h 


IY. 
to 


new rate, and consequently 


remaining, as now it 
level of the old 


oh . 
ac any 
- 


— ; 
iOW rom this 


appre- 


poor-rate 
i 


assessment, 
3 


IMCs, 


rate, Mr. Gladstone will derive an 
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ciable addition to the Income-tax. It is difficult to forecast how 
creat this addition may be. But it seems not improbable that, on 
the whole, and in the course of a vear or two, when the new assess 
ments are completed and working, an addition not far short of 
£1,000,000 per annum may be realized by the Exchequer from 
these sources. 


If the 


iny assessments on 


But the effect of the new assessment will not stop here. 
ir duty as they ought to do, m 

vill stand 
Duke of X., in the case supposed above, will suddenly 
that he 
for Mr. D.’s farm, while he is only receiving a rent of 
This state of things will not last long. Farmer B.’s rent will be 


14 


1° > > ] ] . y ro 
at a higher figure than the present ren 


is paying a landlord’s Income-tax upon £500 a year 
£400. 


raised. And, indeed, putting out of sight this particular question 
of Income-tax, it can hardly be that a new valuation of this kind 
ympanied by a general discussion of the value of properties, 
should fail to open the eyes of many landl rds, and show the a8 
clearly that their land is let at an inadequate rent, So that the 
Parochial Assessment Act of 1862, besides effecting in the mal 
however impr rfectly its avowed object of ¢ jualizing the ASS 
ment to the poor-rate both as between individual and individua 
and between parish and parish, 15 likely LO prove al 0a pows 
engine for two purp which the Legislature which passed 
! ibly never cont plat namely rst int e of 
produ Ea Inco? nd o of 
tl ihout the kingdom. 
These results are by no means to be d precat l. It is qui 


hould receive Income-tax 


right that the Stat i Ipon the full annua 
value of all property, whether that full annual value is ( f 
it by the owners and occupiers or not. It is also quite right and 
desirab iat the landlord should exact to the full a fair rent f 
his*proper L, I mean stagnation, indolence, carel 
unthriftin nd the abser of : 
d well, as far it ea ’ owl f lay 
n receiving a fair com] t t nar t 
But tl i’ har I hith » | n | l t into ! t , 
public p h many letters | yp | l 
ion has ai nh up the details of working « | \ 
It is the desir call attention to these important though indir 
und fu vhich has cai lus tod te thi t 
nya subi 4 
| 
CATCHIN( . WIFE, 
U) occurrences of th eek | h 
libel DY! ( p l Ramsay, of Mo P rk l r Ni VI 
Cap the 42nd Highlanders, lf L} 
( () is B h l lay iW 
Pp titt « yp] n ith t t] del tl } I L | p 
la co 1 the defendant pleaded t Bu 
I importa it was to the | derive publ nN 
fri the romance of which the libel was only a collateral in 
In th an al of lomestic ‘ ndal we ha e Tr id not] il 7, mM 
curious. When aman marries, he involves himself in much more 


than a wife. He confronts the traditions, the prejudices, the likings 
and dislikings, the cabals, the mistrusts, the jealousi 
rivalries of his bride’s family. First and foremost there is he 

Will she } . friendly or hostile? Will she counsel her daughter to 
be loving and obedient, or “ put her up” to insubordination, 
place at her disposal all the experience, the 1 subtleties b: 
which she has succeed 1 in prostrating the authority of her own 


& hat eas, and 
‘mother. 


yoy 


arts an 


i 


spou Or perhaps the young wife has a favourite aunt, or a beloved 
sister, or a dear female friend to whom she has been accustomed 
tolook up. It may be that she hasa whole army of friends who have , 
taken a dislike to her husband, and who, thinking how much better 
it would have been if she had 1 arried some one else, are r¢ lved to } 
do their utmost to destroy the union which they cannot undo. To 






what precist acel Capt 1 stewar»t owed the defection of his 
wife it is difficult to say. But that some of her friends have been 
ictive in turning her inst him no one who has read the report f 
of the trial can doubt F 
It appears that in 1857 C ptain ot married Miss Frazer, a 
the sister of a brother oflficer, who had served with him in the same 3 
regiment. Her friends were opposed to their union upon pecuniary 
rounds, but the lady loved him well enough to marry him pri- 
vately Mrs. Stewart was a relation, by marnage, of Archbishop I 





the husband attributes the fi 

that the first half year of their marriage was not happy. There 
indeed, to have some attempt on the part of Miss 
blanche Whately to correspond secretly with Mrs. Stewart. She 
lady was going with her husband to St. 


_ — 
, So 


Whately, and to his Grace’s family 






been 





seems, 










] —— ‘ hat 
aesirous, as that 


was 
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Helena, that she should co operate with the clergyman there in 


Christianizing the inhabitants. Finding that the husband inter- 


cepted her letters, an endeavour was made to communicate with 
her through the medium of the captain in whose vessel they were 
A letter, written with that purpose, was placed in 
But he, being himself a 
delivered it to Captain Stewart. 
tion that Mrs. Stewart should correspond with the 


about to sail. 


the captain’s hands. married man, 
This letter contained a proposi- 
Whatelys 
through a Christian sergeant of her husband’s regiment, who dis- 
tributed the “ Gospel Trumpet” to the inhabitants of St. Helena. 
The circumstance in slicht. But it that Mh 


sh ws Wirs, 
influence of 


itself is 
the 
and who ought to have known that it is 


in withholding 


stewart was under persons who were more 


ae lous than discret = * 


not a Christian duty to encourage a married woman 
] 


r acts from the confidence of her husband. 


7 


No sooner were the married couple clear of England and the 


idy’s friends, than they began to find that they could accomplish 
the journey of life in each other's company happily enough. ‘“ We 


: . 41 . eT . 
were one ol Lie a del couples of the island. L\ ( ptaln 
i . I 


stewart ; and we have every reason to believe that his statemer 


true. It is to be admitted, for he confesses it, that their 
felicity was not quite unruffled, even when they had got rid 
Miss Blanche. He owns to having twice gs] ippe { Mrs. Stewart 
he face : but if we m Ly believe him, sh was somewhat unf 
ninine in the use of her own physical powers, and provoked ¢ of 
his blows by sault upon him which drew blood. This is n 


‘xactly what we should expect from a model but if th 


couple . 


juarrels of lovers are the renewal of love, who knows but that 


with some couples much revivifying influence may be exer- 


' : : ; 
isead on the 


OCCAS 


ional castigation 
way till Mrs. 


She had no confi 


affections by an 


matters went on in this loving Stewart 


ipproaching her confinement. lence in 
loctors of St. Helena; she wished to have the benefit of chlo 


1 


rm; and her husband consented, under the circum 

hat she should return to England to be confined there. “It 
Imost brok hearts to part,” says Captain stewart, and hi 
tatement ipported by his wife’s diary which she kept during hi 
passage he me, al | a Copy ol which she sé nt him after her arr l. 
Nothing can be stronger than the language of this document, and 


i 
} 
' 
‘ 


he letters she penned to him on her voyage. How I wish I was 
home, dear darling,” she write “ Hubby, how much I love you 
how kindly and tenderly I think of you, I cannot say.” Again, 
[ tenderly look back upon this last year as the happiest | 

: ' el 


lave ever KnOoWn, tne qutetest and the happiest, and | think Ol 


tlubby with much and grateful love, and wish I had been a bette 
wife to him who was so good and kind to me. Never mind 
he'll do better next time if she has the chance. Once mort 
Hubby, for Heaven’s sake come home soon. I will nev 0 
nother vo without you, and | don’t believe that you ev r 


shint . 
think of mi 


ll night lone. Oh, 


ish me with you, whereas I do, both all day and 


hubby, come home, come home.” And in the 


same tone she addresses him in letters written apparently after 
her confinement; in which she professes her willingness to go 
with him to Canada or anywhere ; declares that he suits her better 


than anybody she ever saw ; that their tastes are exactly alike ; that 
he likes “ knocking about, and all that sort of thing,” and so does 
she ; hope ; they will have “fa merry time together yet -” sends him 
has picked in the garden on him; is 
doubtful whether they will smell sweet by the time they reach 


o °* my dearest little 


violets she purpose for 


him, but still sends them “ with much love 


husband.” 


This outpouring of affection continued unabated till May, LS6l, 


.bout which time Captain Stewart returned to England, eager to 


embrace his loving wife and the son who had been born to him i 
But 


Portsmouth reach her than all her gushing tenderness suddenly 


the previous December. no sooner did news of his arrival at 
dried up. She wrote to him coldly, offered to meet him at Holy 
head, and then sent him to visit his friends in Scotland ; appointed 
vain to meet him at Archbishop Whately’s palace in Dublin, but 
Hed before his arrival, and for a time concealed herself in London 
with her child. 


against him in the Divorce Court ; and when she could no longer 
7 


In December, 1861, she instituted proceedings 


support herself in England, claimed the protection of General 
Packolet, 
It is at this p int that Captain 
l his wife had 


(‘hesney, a relation by marriage, and went to reside at 
Ireland. 


; upon the scene. 


the general's seat in 
General Chesney a1 
} } 


Ramsay com¢ 
vecasion to leave their residence for a time, and aurin 


- 7 


O the ir ab- 
sence Captain Ramsay undertook, at their r juest, to 
Mrs. Stewart from her husband. 


On the 16th of July, 1862, Mrs. Stewart 


protect 
The opportunity of fulfilling his 
undertaking soon arrived. 
was sitting in the verandah at Packolet when she heard a strange 
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| footstep. In another moment her husband presented himself, 


We shall not 


attempt Lo describe the scrimmage that followed. Captain Ramsay 


and insisted that she should co along with him. 


was sent for; the clergyman of the parish was sent for ; two 
magistrates were sent for ; and for several hours as lively a scene 
At length, how- 


ever, it was arranged that Captain Stewart should remain in the 


was enacted as ever took place in old lreland. 


house as General Chesney’s guest, and an undertaking was given 
that she should not 


_ 
tain Ramsay denies 


his knowledge. Cap- 
that It is 
For four days and nights Captain 
Packolet. 


il 
have been the 


be removed without 


that he joined in promise. 


certain that it was not kept. 


Stewart remained with his wife ; They were per- 


fectly friendly, and what might influence of a 


well-intentioned friend in rendering their reunion permanent 


we cannot say. But it appears to have been the object of 
Mrs. Stewart’ protectors to make matters as bad as they pos 
sibly could. On the fifth evening, while they were amicably 
taking tea together, Captain hamsay came _ to Packolet, 


lice. He entered 


they were sitting; and, as_ he 


accompanied by an armed body of ] 


the room where entered, 


Mrs. Stewart walked out, took her seat in his chaise, and 

off to Morne Park. The thing 

and coolly done. alll knew,” uid Captain Ramsay, in cros 
‘anged to take her away, and 


chaise was the re, though | told him Stewart | knew nothing about 


neatly 


Was 


. “Sit was ar that mv 


exam lnatlol 


it.” The bereaved husband was kept in conversation while his 


wife was being abducted ; and when at last he suspected the trap 
which 
found it filled with servants, and five constables with fixed bayonets 


had been laid for him, and went down into the hall, he 


covering the retreat. “I knew then I was trapped,” he says, “and 
when I went to Mrs. Stewart's bed-room in search of her, I found 


she wi: my carp t-hag 


s gone, and everything in confusion, and 
in. the face.” 


[ man J} We 
W hat the carpet-bag meant by this unfeeling attitu le, we cannot 
should feel 
applaud his 


LY. But was it unnatural that Captain Stewart 
that he had not been fairly dealt with? We cannot 


‘alline him a 


itemperance in challenging Captain Ramsay, or in 


poltroon and a coward for refusing to nieet him. 


Nor can we pro- 
& man who, under any circumstances, could 
But now 


has been satisfied by a 


fess sympathy with 
anger and violence against his wife. 
’s wounded h 


verdict of £350 damages in his favour, may we not ask whether, 


lift his hand in 


that Captain Ramsay onour 
on a review of all the circumstances of the case, the defendant has 
if every lady who finds her matrimonial 


relations not quite so agreeable as she could wish, were sure of a 


been fairly dealt with 


host of friends ready to secrete her from her husband, and to plan 
she fell into them, we fear it would 
of a larger number of British 


from his hands if 


ier escape 


fare il] with the pt ace and comtort 


4} , ,t 
Lnal Wwe like 


confess, notwithstand- 


to contemplate. We 


Ing all his intemperance of conduct, to a feeling of com 
Though he appears to have 


and though he found favour 


miseration for Captain Stewart. 

nothing but his pay to live upon, 
enough in Miss Frazer’s eyes to induce her to marry him clan 
destinely and against the wishes of his friends, he settled upon her 
a reversionary interest in £12,000. This was not the act of a mili- 
tary adventurer, but of a man of honour, and one who meant well, 
if he could not always restrain his temper, his tongue, or even his 
hand. It would appe wv also that he has the sympathies of his wife’s 
mother and her family, who do not approve of Mrs. Stewart’s con- 
duct. But the fact which strikes us as most important and most 
unhappy, is the zeal of the lady’s friends. Miss Whately, for 
instance, Was q lite right in endeavouring to enlist Mrs. Stewart's 
efforts in the cause of religion; but she had no right to force a cor- 
respondence which was distasteful to her husband ; no right, when 


he had intercepted her letters written in English, to write one in 


| 


French, abusing him, if he states truly, for doing so; no right 


communication with Mrs. Stewart through the ser- 
With 1 
nothing could be more proper than his offering 
if he 
a& man who puts himself in 
that he is right. He should investigate the quarrel, do his best to 


to plan a secret 


geant of her husband’s regiment. yard to General Chesn y; 


an asy lum to 


his wife’s niece, believed her to be an ill-used woman But 


. P 1 
3 ich a position ought to make sure 


: ‘ ye rorht ] 
is one which cannot, or ought not to be healed, 


i id toa separation by legal means. We h 


heal it ; and, if il 
he should lend his 

no sympathy for men who smuggle other men’s wives into their 
intentions and with the 
A very 
& proportionate amount of discretion would 
dal. But these ar 


in which every one concerned in this sorrowful farc 


houses, even with the most chivalrous 


their better halves, as in this instance. 


co-operation ol 


i 
little go 


l 
have prevented this scat 


, , 


UL feeling and 
exactly the qualities 


‘seems to have 


peen wanting. 
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THE MEDLEY OF PORTRAIT CARDS. force and m 


‘ 


reat picture 


MAny are the uses of photography ; so many, indeed, that we H: B 
s » . 1 , : . arry 20 
think some of them at least may be dispensed with. Passing |. , 

along any of our fashionable West End streets, one is surprised to 


’ 


find how intimate our manipulators in the new art seem to be with : 


tracesmen 1n 


royalty. There is scarcely an attitude in which the Prince o1 ee a. 
Princess of Wales can stand or sit, that these at itlemen havs ee 
caught and “ registered” for their own pecuniary profit. In tl , a 
popular sense at least, “ A divinity doth hedg king,” whicl “ 
the Court p rtrait painte rs take care not to lat A ereey 
nersonage, of old, was either represented clad in steel, “1 * ia 
truncheon bas d on hip,” or cl hed in th imp rial purple, wit pore pO 
crown and sceptre, or other insignia of his rank. Let us look into ag as 
the first booksellers’ windows at the cartes d ite, L se E 2 we 
modern manner of treating royalty. TI is the “true Prince” 
in what the police ignobly term billveock 1] ’ 
smoking a cigar to its very flabby last inch. Really, this i oe 
free and easy style, which proves on what intimate terms the ph Bi a ry 
grapher must have been with his Royal Highness in order to ha : pigs 
taken him in such an unguarded moment. Then we have | aa a 
Royal Highness in a shooting-jacket, his Royal Hi ie 
writing-desk, a back view of his Royal High 
Royal Highne 3, al I a VIEW | f t] ; ly illu 
on the ground. Really, the |] ) t ] 
about and “ posed,” his arm rel l and his legs comp 
to form graceful lines, in a manner which proves that royalt 
nothing better than a lay-figure in the hand of the photographei ; 
We perceive that our royal sailor has fallen into the same manij 
lating hands. He has no sooner recovered from his fever than 
is put through his paces to suit the pur] of the photograpl 
He smiles grimly at us with the bob of hi ked hat to the | ‘ 
of his nose,—he smiles pleasantly with the bob to the 1 .- 
nose,—he grasps his sword fiercely,—he leans upon it el 3 
i ‘ i 

he comes before us pl ying with his hat,—he stands at ease c1 
with the same brightly brushed cl p In h 
young prince, in his present we t ] | 
out by the wretched posture-master, wh saw in every fr 
attitude of the royal limbs the making of a good rownd sum. <A 
for the poor Princess of Wal , wi nm, we sk, will he be 
rest Why not publicly a In hat the i rious | 

pps il in a Seri ot ¢ [ \ t] dif it I 
of her trousseaun? But we havi ll more tend 

the unwarrantable liberties taken with t lL} D 
the Prince clasp the fair Dan ) 
this position only a delicat r b 

rapher / for we are glad to sa o | yet d 
to offend a t good taste. On it l wi 
on the sl lder of her { & ely } l 

ishing nature, do not do such things in public ; and yet no pl 
grapher, one would think, would venture upon a rrant 
pertinence of his own accord. But whether it be joy « 
affecting the Royal family, in some way the lens of 1 Cal ;, 
appears to spy into it in the most offensive manner. We protest, a 
on the public behalf, against the unwarrantable manner in which ve are tak 
those sacred feelings are turned to commercial account. Of course ne people 
if the inner life of Royalty is thus invaded, it is not to be sup s still tray 
posed that humbler individuals will receive any consideration, ‘& acuity 


Matters for the Divorce Court, we find, are made piquant by the — 


publication of cartes de visite of the interested parti 


window in Piccadilly, Mr. Boucicault simpers blandly upon . 
Mr. Jordan, attired as a Mexican bandit. and Mrs. Jorda ‘ 
aajusted in a triangular fashion, is n smiling with maternal : m 7 
affection wpon her sleeping infant. Pretty horsebreakers s1 
us from every window, and ladies of the “ easiest virtue,” who The 
their “cards” obtain admittance to the best houses. It is] this line b 
justice to the photographic art, however, to say thatit playsintothe all 
hands-of justice as liberally as it smiles wpon vice, a fact of wh n 
the magnificent collection « tes de va ntlemen th , Ll favoul 
“wanted,” to be seen on the walls of the head police stati r M 
Scotland-yard, affords a sufficient testimony. 
But the impartiality with which photography deals with all ply servul 
classes of the population, is perhaps its most remarkable feature. Royal cart 
The true } rtrait gallery of the peopl is to be I und in ow sh p thousa 1, so 
windows. If misery makes us acquainted with strange be expel u 
1] t itive 


iphy throws us cheek by jowl in the same uncer tne me 


1 


monious manner. Mrs. Windham and Mrs. Fry, for instance, form  ¢stimated. 


a ( HAarmMiMneg pau ~ and Bishop ( o.enso 18 seen seren ly smiling in 
1 . 34 . 7 : } . . . . , 
the midst of the b hot } hops. It is certainly a erand over domestic and 


} 7 r ? ’ J " . - 
sight that the Zuloo ¢ arre Wi lorgvotten in this happy family. ( \ i 
Look ac un it To » Ss yers ana Miss Ni htin ile V1 ) T) 
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wonderfully delicate changes our little ones underwent trom child- 
hood to manhood. Now the light comes to our aid, and, month by 
if need be, 


ing charm of youth. 


month, we can permanently put on record every open- 
What a loveable thing it is to run through 
the domestic carte de visit album, and to note how, year by year, 
the flaxen curled darlings have silently grown into the dear clumsy, 


Newfoundlandish hobbledehoys, and how, by degrees, they have 


a ws me , . " . ; L ; 
fined down into the pertect beauty ot their Premvucre JeUness 
t1T] 1 . 
Wh hall estimate tl ple sure that photography has « ynterred 
mankind £ 
Dp } rT) ¥ rreyy Vy ' ’ 
PRIVATE AND JOINT-STOCK BANKS 
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} , i kx } 
| a ( I no | 
] t] \ th wi 
( n grea D ul to the Joi 
: ped t pol nd 
i , I 
nNroyv \ LVvi | th t I { nN i] 
} nt { entialiv var I, l W ( nave co 
{ perLlod n nevita { that rl uti Banking. i i 
system, \ e to make way for 3; m powerful antagor 
he Joint ‘ Ba | nd tn ¢ in ed nd unlimit 
bility Khe priva | hav t p cular res ex} 
ienced revi ry OTL al l va ) nave I I. 
ising n nd p ion to depo rs and no olde They 
une ho : ircely entailed ch frig] il l f 
I L | e . n Th ¢ joint k b KS na ti ) 
old ] mi aL era h | Wing the pp 
[ N L ( itra! Bal ° I , imperia } k 
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those a bi ess hi 
Lo brin Lo t } 
follo n » OF W i I I k ‘ land 
Northum| | and Durham, and one or t other banks, 
ime of I ) wel ! ) exhibit tne f 
I vad ! l l Gg Dl ) { | nee } 
lividual Ice n of affairs has ex 
pu the Joint-Stock principle has neverthel 
been making portant progress, and the elements of its success 
ire much supel r to those furnished by the Private system. And 


1 
this Can be very bankers, as a 


shortly illustrated. The private 
led manfully and vigorously against the tide of 
ompetition which has set in so strongly against them, and though 
they have every now and then barriers 
temporarily in the way of their antag they have never been 
able permanently to impede their operations. 
Joint-Stock Banks from the privileges of “the clearing” was, for 


] 

LASS, have strug 
been ‘ ble Lo place 
onists, 


The exclusion ot the 


a short time. the 


stronghold of the private bankers, and like other 
Direct ass 
it did 1 rt avail : 


‘ 


ncient fortifications was considered impregnable. 
first tried by the Joint-Stock Banks, but 


was at 
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the Committee were immoveable, and would not listen to any 
terms. A guerilla mode of warfare was then adopted, and when 
sudden pressure upon tills for and cheque exchanges was 
found inconvenient, then at last the Private Banks gave way, and 
the Joint-Stock Banks vented loud poeans of triumph. Thus was the 
important difficulty surmounted, and the Joint-Stock Banks were 
furnished with the facilities which were alone required for the 
ultimate enormous expansion of their transactions. To obtain the 


note 


privilege of ie clearing” was a matter of life and death to 
the earlier banks, but when they had “fought the fight” and 
yained admission, their successors, as a recognized rule, were 


allowed to enter after an acknowledged probationary term. 
when the import unt firm of Messrs. 
} Private Banking interest had 
heavy blow and great discouragement.” The same ery was raised 


ptranan vw 


received “ a 


vhen the Royal British Bank closed its doors, and several of th: 

ors fled to avoid the consequences of their conduct. These 

) irtlin cata yphe occurred so near each other, that the 

LG ULES exposed in the one had h irdly faded from the public mind 

it was revived by the fearful irregularities exhibited in the 

ination of the other But yet there was an important dissiml- 

y in these events. The Royal British Bank failed simply through 
management. Had the board of directors been true to then 

elve and thei tru b, pursuing a traightforward course, their 


siness, which was sound, would have increased, and they would 


" ; 4 1 } ce . wag 
l have had the ntrol Of a good and healthy concern, it Was 


: | ryy > | ~ 
»)In th : ) Messrs. } trah in Aw Paul. [here the business 
( hr h the surrounding competition of the West 
— 5 i 
1 } P } } ‘ } tT) 
1d ranch Ul J Olnt-Stock Banks. Sir John LD an £a 
ed | » the philanthropic and director line,” wit 
eye to nner n, but witho important results he ban! 
. i 
. 4 , ‘ , 
30 ll, and therefore Sir John and his partners entered 
rr ,* . 7 
nto speculations. These did not succeed ; and to make up tl 
l n t bp} yy) ) ‘re made oreceu . securities, W! Cli 
( iv Di (| iced } NKTUYtcVv and dai ri 
is difference between the Joint-Stock and tl 
t i> <1Ing stems 18S not to | ound in the ordinary 
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y , ) ~ 4 ° 
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TIE 


no doubt arose at a time when the old relations between a writer 
and his patron still existed in undiminished vigour, and when any 
“Lines bya person of quality” were sure of a respectful reception. 
But whatever may have been the time of its birth, it is pretty 
evident that in the minds of those who first acknowledge the rule 
authorship must have been held to be an innocent if not a useful 
occupation. Any one who appeared for a season as an author 
without undertaking the profession, conferred a benefit on society, 
or at least paid it respect ; and this without being urged forwards 
by the hope of advantage. The amateur had at starting the 
advantage of popular admiration that he should become an autho 
at all, and the admiration was only increased if it was discovered 
on examination that he was creditably filling the character. The 
sounder sentiment of the present day, which has long ago discard d 
this reason of the rule, ought to have thrown aside the canon itself. 
Indeed, it would be more in accordance with our modern notions 
if we reversed it and declared that the works of amateurs ought 
to be more severely scrutinized than those of professional authors. 
Since the publication of a book is facie an offence 
against society, and every author is required to justify his conduct 
and remove the suspicion of guilt which a to him, the 
amateur cannot put forward the plea in mitigation of sentence 
which can be urged by him who writes to live. No doubt all 
makers of books must be judged by the same principles - whether 
2a book is cood or bad must be determined without reference to the 


I 
| 


how 7 ruma 


+t. ] 
ULLAL 


» | 
} 


character in which the author makes his bow; but the measure 


of the punishment of the guilty may vary with the temptations of 
the offenders. When an indifferent book is published out of pure 
wantonness the offence cannot be palliated by extenuati1 


stances, 


CIreculn 


Some such considerations as thése are forced upon wus in review 
ing Mr. Senior’s “ Biographical Sketches.” Mr. Senior is a man 
who has done the State some service, and on many accounts is 
deserving of honour. 
having written one of the few books in the English langcuag 
treating the subject in a thoroughly scientific manner. As a 
practical reformer, the New Poor Law is a monument of his 
industry, his patience,and his acumen. The position of Master in 
Chancery was a fitting sequel to an honourable career as a con 
veyancer. But Mr. Senior has relieved these useful and laboriou 
pursuits by writing an occasional article for the Edinburgh Revi 
During twenty years he has produced about half as many essays, 
which he has now collected in a single volume. Such a reprint is 
warranted by the practice of Mr. Senior’s contemporaries, but the 
It follows, from the nature of periodical 


¢t 


tO 1b merit preser- 


or 
a 


] 
L 


practice is a bad one. 
literature, that very few of the contributions 


vation in a permanent form. Essays, which in the strictest sense of 


+}, 


the word are occasional, should perish with the occasion that gives 
them birth. A reviewer, moreover, must be little, if at all above 
the standard of his readers, or a judicious editor will remove him 
from his staff; perhaps his highest function is to popularize th 
conclusions of some crabbed and solitary thinker. Most of the 
collections of essays which have appeared m such numbers within 
the last fifteen years, give us little more than second-hand facts and 
second-hand arguments, hesitating and dé precatory apolog li for 
positions which have long ago be n universally iu knowledy cd 
incontestable, or hasty and imperfect criticism of novelties not 
immediately apprehended. There is a rule of husbandry of which 
we are reminded in looking over such volumes ; in almost every 
farming lease is found a covenant that there shall not be removed 
from the farm any of the straw produced upon it. Some such rule 
should be observed by quarterly reviewers. Their ephemeral pro 
ductions should be allowed to rot peacefully into the common 
mind of the nation ; if there be any grains possessing value, they 
will not be lost, but the far larger part, having discharged every 
useful function, will happily pass into oblivion. Mr. Senior is, as 
we have said, a man of note and ability, and we may freely apply 
these considerations to the volume before us. Is there in it any- 
thing more than commonplace passing criticism on a few men and 
books? We are compelled to answer, little or nothing. The 
volume contains articles on lawyers, political economists, and 
monkeys, and the last section—unfortunately a very short one 
appears to be the only part which deserved to be reproduced. The 
essays on the elder Berryer and Tronson du Coudray throw very 
little light on the French Revolution ; nor would a reader wholly 
unacquainted with the life of Lord King learn much of his 
character as a statesman and economist from the article devoted 
to hun. A certain interest is attached to the narratives extracted 
from Feuerbach, the interest involved in unravelling great and 
obscure crimes ; but those who are fond of such reading may not 
unnaturally prefer the narratives without the comm ntary, espe- 
cially as they have been well translated by Lady Dutfi Gordon. 

Mr. Senior uses Feuerbach’s narratives as illustrations of the 
German criminal procedure, and he institutes a comparison between 
it and our own. ‘The comparison is still instructive, although our 
process has been freed from some of its vreatest flaws since Mr. 
Senior first wrote. Thus we have removed the stigma of incom- 
pet acy Which formerly was fastened on many classes of persons 
who might have been witnesses, and we now allow them to give 
evicence, and leave to the jury the task of estimating its value ; 
but we still reject, as wholly inadmissible in criminal cases, the 
evidence of a wife or of a husband for or against the other, and in 
all cases the evidence of a person avowing a disbelief in a Divine 
Providence. In our worst days, however, we never went to the 
length of the German law in rejecting witnesses as incompetent, or 


ry 


As a political economist, he has the merit of 
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in reducing suspicious witnesses to certain definite fractional parts 
of an unimpeachable witness. Mr. Senior writes : 


** Witnesses are divided into incompetent, suspicious (verdachtig), 
and sufficient (vollgutig). Children under the age of eight years, thos« 
who have accepted any reward or promise for their evidence, those who 
have immediate and certain interest in the success or failure of the 
prosecution, those who have been accused of calumny, of giving false 
information, or of perjury, and have been convi ted or not j 
acquitted, and those who, in any material part of their evidence, hav« 
been guilty of falsehood or of inconsistency, are all incompetent witness 
is to be rejected in toto. Persons under the age « 

] bound t 


eighteen, the injured party, informers (unless officially 
he party for 


heir evidence 


inform), accomplices, persons connected with t whom the. 


depose by blood, by marriage, by friendship, by office, or by depen 


. } x7 : 
ence ; persons opposed to the party against whom they depos L 
strife or by hatred; those who may obtain by the result of the inqui 
, oe ‘ ea : 
any remote or contingent benefit: persons ol suspicious characte 


persons unknown to the court, and those whose manner gives th 
appearance of insincerity or of partiality, are all ; witnesses 
The testimony of two sufficient witnesses, stating not mere inferences, 


which they have perce ived with their own senses, amount t 


} + £, ‘ 
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proof. That of one sufficient witness amounts to f proof. Iw 
suspicious W i = ( Lé i OnY a et are ¢ l to « 
sufficient witness 
» > 4a 4 1 
I rom the table, fou S] cLlolu witne LWO ul \ 
ness pl of. seve l remarkab! } il f follov 
We have. for exat pl 
sufi witnesses 2 suspicious witnesses 
> sull ent ess 2 suspicious witnesses proot ; 
7 suspicious witnesses 2 sufficient witnesses pre 
and an indefinite nwunber of similat equations can be Lorin d. Fro 
the embarrassment and failure of justice which might be caused 


these rules, the German lawyers escape by employing su ha stri 
and prolonged examination of the prisoner that he ultimately giv: 


way to his inquisitors, and is convicted on his own co! Sst b 
the rules themselves, like those of our own law, are curious iInstan 

of the desire of mankind to escape from the independent dete: 
mination of questions of difficulty by submitt irbitral 
rule. Men are so affrighted at having to exercis gment al 
discretion, that they seek he p in the m« peda tl regulation 
and thi attempts to fix the limits of confo mibty and p ivate belief 
of liberty and obedience, spring from the neracy ol 
hu lanity j the n imerical mea ures of eV , ihe ¢ ‘ 
Riembauel an example of the way Ge law exal 


the accused in order to avoid the consequences of their own rules 


The evidence against Riembauer, a priest accused of murdel 
W | infallibly have produced a conviction fro English jm 
but unluckily it amounted to only “half pi L str 


contest ensued between the inquiring judge und 1 ISet LO} 
years the contest continued. Riembauer endured ninety-nin 
formal examinations, besides confrontations with sepai vitness 
said to be ji numerable. The depositions filled | rty two fol 
vol me a At the end of one examination, whi h took place 
the anniversary of the murder, and lasted from 4 p.m ll midnig 
Riembauer was suddenly confronted with the skull of his victu 


but he endured even this test ; and, in fact, the inquiry was Close 


and the results of the protracted investigation before the superio1 
rt, when Riembauer's body and mind both began to give way 
ssed his crime. Cruelties of thi kind, differing rathe 
than in essence from the direct application ot physica! 
torture, make an Englishman unwilling to entertain the idea of 
allowing the accused person to give evidence on his own behalf. 
entailing, as that would, the 
examination. In discarding this, the former practice of ow 
criminal courts, we probably err as much in one direction as the 
German judges do in another. If the object of a criminal trial be 
the detection and punishment of crime on the one hand, or the proot 
of innocence on the other, nothing can well be devised more likely to 
secure such a result than the sifted evidence of the person accused ; 
the guilty would be unable to reconcile the contradictions of a 
fabricated story, the innocent would be able to supply a state of 
facts which would remove the presumption of circumstantia! 
evidence. Our practice is wholly in favour of the guilty. The 
inacistrate warns the accused person that he need not 
Say anything and if, after this caution, he makes a statement, hi 
counsel at the trial is allowed to refer to it fre« ly although it has 
not been attested on oath nor subjected to an examination ; if hi 
statement be false, it carries a weight beyond its desert whilst, if 
it be true, it is denied its proper influence. It can scarcely b 
doubted, in spite of the nugatory result of the trial of Jessie 
McLachlan, that the conduct of it was much facilitated by th 
Scotch prac tice of examining the accused. 


necessary consequence Ot cross- 


commuittin 


The rejection of the accused person as a witness is an innovation 
which has found its way into our law almost simultaneously with 
another—that of allowing persons accused of felony to employ 
advocates to conduct their defence. Both innovations seem to 
spring from the same conception of a criminal trial as a duel 
between the Crown and the prisoner, but they have met with very 
different acceptance from persons who have paid attention to our 
criminal procedure. There is a large consensus in favour 0% 
admitting prisoners as witnesses, but few would be disposed to 
doubt the propriety of the introduction of advocates. An able writer 
who considered the subject in the Cornhill Magazin some time ago, 
and who based his defence of the practice on the truth that the 


he 
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nurse of life was on the whole good, connected advocacy with that 
large proposition by the subsidiary one that advocates were neces 


sary to the due administration of the law. Without a definition of 


advocacy it is diflicult to entertain the minor propositi m. It isno 
doubt true that the strictest scratimy of the evidence against the 

cused, and a watchfulness lest he should be convicted in the 
absence of baieal proof, are necessary ; but it seems possible that 
these ends could be secured were the counsel for the defence a 
functionary of the Court appointed and paid without the interven- 
tion of the accused. The question is too large for discussion here, 


nor in these days of free trade would it be possible to exclude the 
present system, but it is clear that such an officer would occupy 
awn ry r differs hi position from that ot th present lvocate, 


whilst the due dischar rg e of his duties would prevent that corruption 
of or le and law which is threatened as a consequence of the general 


abandonment of pe Mee Mr. Senior has some remarks upon 


this subject in his notice of Sir Matthew Hale, who was acc 
tomed to Ly that “it is as en a dishonour as a man is ¢: pable 
ot to ve hired lor a littl Mone y { » Spe ak against his CONSCICHNCC, 


and to carry this maxim into prin TLC Mr. Senior, like the writ 
in the Cornhill Magazine, uses the argument @ n ifate, and, as 
ippears to us, with equal inconclusiveness. It is some evidence 
that the pre sent practi e is not altogether ( na. t] 


+ 





member of the common-law bar deserts 1 Crown Courts at tl 


+ 
| 


earhest opportunity. 


It is a relief to pass from law and lawyers LO the anes lotes vl 
monkeys. These, as we have 5 na Te Uy a very small part of 
Nir “\¢ ! ’ 1 livy »+* hot va . ha ) t 1 iy vtr fy) 

ive DLO! VOLUN) , DUL We may eC] ips ii ined in extractin 


thi foll wine story of a monke ‘ oa board l ye a& man of war, which 
Mr. Senior himself, indeed, oi borrowed from another author. 
The monk y; like others of his kind, was full of pranks. and alway 
in scrapes, and 


** the captain, who studied pug’s happiness as much as the othe 


> 
and who p -rhaps thought he might » steadied by matrim ny, wa 
anxious to provide him with a wife. 

For some time the happiness of the wedded pair a; d 
complete; and the frigate sailed upon a summer cruise during t! 
honeymoon The husband, however, soon grew indifferent ; 
ference was soon succeeded by disgust. This was manifested by 
angry ks, chat und ¢ 1 bl upon t { le’ I 
her attention 

All were 1 disappointed and scandalized at t evil succes of 
promising a union. At length, however, an apparent change took 
n the husband's conduct, and was hailed with correspondent 
yy by the ship’s company. ‘Their pleasure was, however, of short 


duration, for the traitor, having one fine day decoyed his wife out to 


the end of the fore top-gallant yard, as if to show her something at 
sea, and sat down with her on the spar, slipped his paw under her 
itting part, an ~ tumbled her overboard. 

** 1] never shall forget the mome entar) horror with which this was 
witnessed by all, with the eption of a he nch captain, then a 
prisoner on board, who, turning t the | 38 — lie utenant, exclaimed, 
‘ Parbleu, Monsieur, ce drok Ne a beaucoup de caractére.’ ” 

The Frenchman and the monkey dispose us to withdraw every 

rd we have said disparaging Mr. Senior’s r publicati 


Ar the commencement of 1853, the Coalition Ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen—“ the Ministry of All the Talents,” as it was called 
had not been many days in office. Less than a year before, Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston were at deadly enmity. Russell 
had turned Palmerston out of the Foreign Office for his too pre- 
cipitate and cordial recognition of the Coup d Etat, as well as for 
sending off his cata without consulting the Queen ; and, 
with lightning swiftness, Palmerston had revenged himself by 
upsetting + the whole Gover rnment on the Militia ] Bill, and thus pre- 
paring the way for the Derby Administration. Before the year 
1852 was out, however, the rivals were working together again as 
subordinate members of a Cabinet headed by “ Athenian Aber- 
deen ;” and Punch’s first caricature for 1853 takes note of the 
strange combination of Whigs and Peelites that had been effected 
as a sort of makeshift. The Premier as a butler, Lord John 
tussell as a maid of all work, and Sir James Graham as a vroom. 
ure standing before their Royal Mistress, who, addressing them. 
says :—“‘ Now, mind! I have no objection to your taking the 
regular holidays, but you mustn’t be wanting always to 6 oo out, 
for it disturbs the House dreadfully.” _ Another cartoon depicts 
Palmerston and Russell encountering one another at a pawn- 
broker’s, and mutually exclaiming, “Hallo! who would have 
thought o’ seeing you here?” The Ministry got on well enough at 
first. It had new blood as well as old blood. Gladstone was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the first time ; and his Budget 
though as revolutionary as some that have followed it, and though 
opposed with considerable energy by the Conservatives—was 
carried through by very large majorities. But the Ministry was 
for the most part a pacilic Ministry, and it had the misfortune to 
fall on warlike times. Lord Aberdeen was essentially a man of 
peace—honestly and humanely averse to war. The same might 
be said of Sir James Graham and Mr. Gladstone, of the Duke of 
Newcastle and Mr. Sidney Herbert, and doubtless of Lord John 
Russell, Lord Lansdowne, and Sir William Molesworth. Palmer- 
ston, of course, was as ready for a fight then as at any time ; but 


—_—_— 
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he was only the Home Sec tary, and had much more suppol 
amongst the outer public than within the Bove of the Council 
Chamber. It was not long before the new Government was involved 
in the events that preceded the Russian war. The quarrel about 
“the Holy Places ” soon deepens d into demands upon the Porte 
to which no independent Power could accede ; and, although the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen at once took the side of Turkey, 
there was an evident reluctance about going to war. This exa 
perated the public mind, which, ever since the day s of December 
L851, had been getting more and more belligerent and martial 
and Pune! threw himis¢ lf heart and soul i into the war fever. Even 


before the commencement of the Ka tern = , he had be n 
doing his utmost to encourage the new-born enthw sm for swords 
and guns, His old fri nas, the gentlemen of the "Dies Soc! LY, 
who had been warmly eulo vised three years before, were now the 


subjects of ssetinns’ scott ‘ = 
In 1850 we find Jerrold 


“ When, last week, the Peace Congress met at Frankfort, did no 


the wise ones laugh at the tinkering pacificators—the simple ones in 
broad-brim and drab! . . . . The wise world has manghed at th 
circulation of the blood—at gas—at steamboats—at railways. W ~ 
should not the world enjoy its horse-collar grin at the preachers of 
peace ? Why should not arbitration (until an accepted principle) be 
quite as ridiculous (until triumphant) as vaccination P If Jenner was 

quack, why should not the dove—the symbol of peace—be pro- 
nounced a most fabulous goose ?” 

In 1853, the Quakers were hit right and left, with the hard 
trokes of the baton. In a ballad, called * V sd s under Broad 


Friend ry hath a d fa stiVe Z al 
As a Peace Society talker : 
But re rat ther cons lt, on the common we al, 


() ld frie nd , Llookey Walker 


The man who fi rh ; for his country’s right 
He would coolly dub an unholy on 
\ fre Te . y make trade 3 
' he Manalbos 
A few page furtner on, we meet with a cari ire entitled, “ No 
Danger. Very Disresp ctfully Dedicated to the Peace society.” 
In the background is a prospect of factory walls and chimneys. 
Ona patch of bare common, a donkey, tied by the leg to a lo 
labelled “ Twaddle,” turns his head towards the factories, braying, 
There’s no danger !” ~ ut clo e to the donkey’s side stands a 
cannon, with a hand and ssuing out of a cloud, and just about 
to apply the match to the touch-hole. All this has reference to a 
contemplated French invasion; for, at the commencement of the 
year, our great terror was the very man with whom, by the middle 
of the year, we were cordially co-operating in Be, position to Musco- 
vite aggression. In January, 1853, Punch wrote : 
And, as « ur Wellington’ reat ] was settin 
Below the verge from England’s sorrowing gla e; 
he Ol Year saw the ominous up-getting 
te ae red star that 1 iles the fate of France. 
Truth sod » truth for us, and lying, lying; 
Who breaks his oath a perjure! still shall be 


We will not call wrong right, though the denyi 
Bring the wrong-doer o’er our Channel s¢ 


‘If in the womb of the New Year be hidden 
PA dace Heaven avert!) the bloody brood of war, 
trong in our good cause we will flock unbid len, 
To build a living wall around our shore.’ 

Punch certainly does not add the gift of pro pl 1ecy to his othe: 
gifts. He evidently did not conceive the possibility of war with 
any other power than France. In six or seven months, France had 
given place to Russia as the paasthin bugbear, and we were con- 
templating an alliance with the former against the latter. One of 
the large drawings in the month of August commemorates the 
sham fight at Spithead. <A sailo1 nging to the boarding ; Party 
has got an awkward knock from a comrade. Pressing his hand t 
his side, with an expression of face which eloquently depicts his 
feelings, he exclaims, “‘ Ah! all werry well; but, oh, Jack! if 
you had been a Rooshian !” The following week presents us with 
* Punch’s Medal for a Peace Assurance Society.” On one side v 
have the Queen reviewing the troops at Chobham, with the motto, 
“ Attention !”—on the other her Majesty embarking for the fleet 
at Spithead, surmounted by the words, “Ready, aye ready!’ 
[t would seem as if the peace of nearly forty years hi ud begotten a 
craving for the excitement of war. The national enthusiasm was 
certainly at red heat. There was a kind of eager p ignacity in the 
popular mind at the time, which emed to pay but little regard 
to the secondary consideration as to who should be the enemy, 
provided an enemy were found somewhere. The idea in January 
was that it would be France ; the idea in August, that it would be 
Russia, with France for an ally. But in either case the feeling w: 
much the same. Punch had abandoned his cosmopolitan sym] 
thies of previous years for a tone of intense John-Bullism, and now 
looked with supreme scorn upon his former friends. Mr. Cobden 
is even represented with donkey's ears. The Chobham Camp was 
for some weeks almost the only subject of the satirist’s pen and pencil. 
That and the review at Spithead had absorbed a great amount 
of popular attention. and had hel pe 1 not a little to su ly the 
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belligerent tendencies of the nation with fuel. As the year waned, 
ind hostilities between Russia and Turkey actually began, the 
unfitness of the Aberdeen Cabinet for the work of the day became 
more and more painfully apparent and Punch, interpreting the 
all but unanimous feeling of the country, was exceedingly severe 
on the Premier. The cartoon for December 10th represents the 
Scotch earl performing in a circus as “the Courier of St. Peters- 
burg.” He is riding six horses & la Ducrow ; but his trembling 
knees and irresolute face show a degree of perplexity which in no 
respect recalls the great master of the Astley’s ring ; and the hors 
1] 


are all in a jumb Turkey and Russia are biting one another with 


avage viclousn Austria is jibbing, with a hard and dos l 

mouth . Prussia is doing nothing in particul: r: and England and 

rance are standing side by side, waiting to be off as soon as their 

incompetent rider shall have got his team into something lik 

order. In a box above, Mr. Punch, addressing the Queen, says, 

‘Really, your Majesty, this is very slow.” On Dec mber 17th the 
1 


MoOKLN 


Premicr is shown quietly seated on a barrel of gunpowder, 1 
the Pipe of Peace. In the carieature of the following week, Aber- 


deen appears as a policeman skulking behind a dead wall, while a 
party of ‘Turks and Russians are fighting round the corner. f 


l 
and excited, Mr. Punch runs up to the guardian of the peace, 
‘avokine iia iiiierence: but he. ealleniy settling his back to the 
InvokInNe his inverierenct but he, sulienty settling his pa to the 


wall, replies, “ I shan’t interfere till they eall ‘murder’!” <At the 


ume time, Palmerston was rapidly rising in public estimation a 
the real war minister, though it took more than another year to 
make him so; and Pumeh hails him in stanzas of raptt 
panegyric, headed “ Our Bottle-holder,” as the pride and hope of 
England, the terror of tyrannical kings, and the universal chai 

iwhout the whole of I 


pion of oppressed nationalities. ‘Thro 
year, however, the tone of the sometime Ra 

getting exceedingly Conservative and high-bred. The sketches of 
society are chietly laid in the { whionable circles, and } 


Belgravian “swells” disport themselves throughou 
volume, 

Of course, the coming war was the chief topic of 1555 ; but 

ere some other subjects of not hich vividly | 
to our memory as we turn the pag [t w th ear of * tl 
Beard Movement,” which imay be lL to hav beco1 
Institution ; of hat-turning and le-rapping, then in infa 
of the strike of London cabmen, on the p of Mr. Fitzroy 
Act fixing the fare at sixpence mile Crike hic] lin 
London being without any h L¢ k ley CATTIAL s Tol t] \ i 


of the Parliamentary inquiry into bribery ai d corruption, in whi 
iit hievec aun imn rtality Ol 


Mr. Coppock and certain constituencies 
disgrace. The best political hit in the volume for 1853 is the pro- 
posal that electors should be put up to auction, for rival can lidat 
to bid for, A cartoon shows us a drunken “ free and independe 
with his hat marked “ Lot 231,” and urrounded by would-l 
f Parliament, who are being addressed by Mr. 


? 4 4 
On the opposite page 1s a specimen of tht at 


members « 
from his rostrum. 
oratory of the political George Robins ; and : le j 
in which he brings in Magna Charta, the Bill of Right 
\lvernon Sidney, and Lord Williaa 


ol 


enhance the value of the elector. 
The commencement of 1854 was signalized by the ac 
made against Prince Albert of unduly interfering in affairs of Stat 


more especially foreign affairs and the administration of the army. 


Punch took the popular side, as usual ; but the excitement 

passed, and the war with Russia was the all-absorbing topic. By 
the spring the rupture was complete ; the Guards and the Line 
were sent off to the East ; politics came to a dead stand-still, and 
Lord John Russell abandoned his Reform Bill, literally with tears. 
But the war for some time hung fire, to the high indignation of the 
country, which accused Lord Aberdeen of treacherously endeavour 
ing to battle the Turks and support the Russians. The Duke of 
Cambridge, who had command of a division under Lord Raglan, 
lingered so long at Paris that Mr. Punch, in the character of 


Hector, rebuked him, in the words of Pope’s “ Homer 


ce ; M . ; s+, sy. | | 

‘Him, thus inactive, with an ardent loo 
The Prince hehald. and. hich r " , 
he Prince beheld, and, high resenting, s} 


The Duke is languidly smoking his cigar on a 
lookine-glass is stuck round with invitations to dinner at th: 
Tuileries, fétes at the Elysée, balls, &c. Punch, in antique casque 
and mantle, breaks in upon his Royal Highness’s repose, and rouse 
him to a sense of duty. The army, however, remained inactive 
Varna all through the summer ; cholera thinned its ranks, and a 
loomy and depri ssing cloud seemed to settle on the nation. Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord John Russell are depicted in one of the cari 

vtures before us as a couple of old washerwomen. “ When’s the 
lighting goin’ to begin, George-ena?” asks Lord John ; to whicl 
no answer is given. In August, matters brightened a little with 
the visit of Prince Albert to the Emperor Napoleon at Bou 
logne, and we find Punch getting civil to the French ruler, 
September brought the battle of the Alma, and then, with the 
autumn and winter, came the operations against Sebastopol and 
the unspeakable miseries of that unhappy time. One almost 
wonders how a comic publication could have gone on at all 
under such circumstances ; and indeed, as we turn over the 
latter pages of the volume for 1854, we find ourselves so 
saddened as to feel it a relief when we arrive at the end. It is 
like the reopening of old wounds, to read these grotesqu records 
of suffering and death, of fatal incompé tence and stupidity in hich 


’ 


] ° . > 
places, Of noble heroism wasted, of Balaklava charges resulting in 
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nothing, of Inkermann surprises that should never have oce 
hat Punch treats of these matters in a tone of heartlessn 
id and touching things in | 


ple justice t 


Not t 
On the contrary, there are many 
numbers for the second ‘half of 1854; and it is sh 
sy that the little satirist has gene rally been ret 
human warmth of his at 
ith which he ha 
But the jester must jest ; the satirist must 
low must amuse, even when every post bi 
| 


narkable for th truly 
fections, and for the solemnity and tender 
reverence W appron hed the trials and avonies ol 
our nature, irl | 


; 
the amusing fel 


the amu 
tidin: that, in the memorable wo1 ls of Lord John tussell, ar 
“horrible and heartrending.”. P h tainly did so as little 
he could help in that dreary December f 1854; but ! 
cont : that the ¢ nie pict ir und verbal k swhi h hil \ 
compelled him to put forth become intolerable, when \ 
that our countrymen were at that very t perishing by t 
ands with cold and hunger in the wet Crimean trenches. <A 
how that th excitement * the conte OVE) he — 
t very edifying in the spirit of self-laudation lof f 
ng of the enemy, which was then considered the only \ 
Dp No { reeab] to 7 | Mr. B \ 
faul 1 mistal ially tarred and f ered 
ypposing the R n himself s« to h 
hi | yet to have been unable to help falling he m 
he deplor . oth no of a pid, clap-trap 
( bt H l ket l , 
. . 
we read 
Ag >] Cw I | 
lise ree jok the ¢ i l , n i 
if Vy < rit » have | L th ( { ’ 
» ¢ ul aly I C, ] in J k I ( 
in 1 | eC ¢ 
hot i ] bul Aa | I ( 
hee ' B red Sir, 1 1 ( i. ' 
} hie rd i bf , Si } vi 
t | l | I 
‘ , } 
ld 4 ; 
l ma Do w 
Wil | \ 
n 4 | ! 
! 
{ y ke I 
ealled “A Little Dinner at the ¢ n ¢ 
l l | I vs 
! eparal 1! ite ol 
W } \ " } h he \ itil t j } 
» 185 hey viv rv high id 
f ol va i, f applicat | kn 
f men fairs. which 1 built up th 
periodical, and made it ritable 4 
po vh forei potentat \ 
| dread We 1 t | t] 
| v] ( Ct ir W ek » we \I / 
the best of | terary ci ire] The ] 
rdo nim \ nd almost por il fancy of Douglas Jer 
he fin nse and satire of Thackeray, ting 1 acid shar] 
» every subject that he handled,—and the pl unt verba 


drollery of Gilbert Abbott a Beckett, have not ye 
ceeded by anything equal to those triumphs of 
People will read Punch several generations hence, as We now r 
he Spectator and Tatler of Steele and Addison ; or, if they ( 
| only be because the bulk of the work will ré nd r it diffi ult 


it wil 
least it will always b 


{ and hopeless to reprint. But at 


OF &CCOCSS, 


appealed to and quoted from, as the 
picture in existence of English manners and opinion the midd] 
A 4 
of the nineteenth century. 
BELL ON FEUDALISM 

Tue compiler of thi manual has brought together, in a cony 
dient compass, the most striking features in the history of f 
nalism. He has shown what that y tem wa in the absta na 


in the concrete, has laid bare its essential principk . exhibited | 


in operation both in individuals and nations, pointed out the pec 
liarities of its various institutions, and adduced many of the 

salient pages of history to illustrate its nature and tendencies. In 
addition to all this, he has culled from a goodly number of iin 
pithy and memorable things that have 


writers some of the most 
be en said concerning it, and g1vt n those who have but Ccolmmencet 
its study an idea of the pleasure that awaits them when they 
be able to puruse it to greater lengths under the guidance of such 
philosophical historians as Sismon i, Montesquieu, Stuart, Robert 


son, Hallam, and Guizot. 

The topic Mr. Bell has chosen is worthy of all his pains. It 
ranges over many centuries of the Christian era, traces the progre 
of society from barbarism to civilization, supplies the link, or series 
of links, connecting ancient with modern times, unites and mingles 
in these links every variety of pure metal and alloy, and has, at 


A History of Feudalism, British and ¢ yntinental. By Andrew Bell, Author of 
‘*Thompson’s Men and Things in America,” &c, A New Edition, with Examina 
tion Questions and Introductory Essay, by Cyrus Rk, Edmonds, Longmans, 
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hment of Commo! b u k L an 
| } ae 
iliary \inst the power of their vassals, and t crusades, by 


treneth and vitality of feudalis: Sovereigns \ 

othe 1 tne 1 followin up the advanta res thus oraulii 1. 

[They spared no rts to repre the overgrown might of insolent 
! tur ent barol , who e despotism mace the m as odiou to the 
ople as they were dangerous to the throne. Princes were weary 

nd incensed, moreover, at seeing their states desolated by ceaseles 

feuds, and kept in a constant condition of alarm and anarchy. 

Philippe-Auguste, St. Louis, and Philippe-le-Bel, either by fore 


I ‘ Ld) ( purchase, l l , 
inited a large number of fiefs to the royal domain. Louis X] 


1 Richelien wet ] leath of feud » in France. and t] 
| T lit r) 1 th ] r Tt] L10T | pp fro} t] 
} 7 
ail 
This is a rapid and very imperfect sketch of the ibiect of which 
’ . 1: 4 } : 4s ; ; , " , 
Vi | hi { ry upp $ the details in a LtISI tory and enter 
ning way [he work is divided into four parts, comprising 1 





origin of th feudal ystem ; the institutions connected wit 
feudalism in England, and, lastly, in France. The larger portion 
f the volume is devoted to French feudalism, and this very 
properly, the feudal phase of European history is seen 
more clearly and fully in 


because 
France than in any other country, and 
because the illustrations drawn from that quarter are less familiaa 
to general readers than those which might be selected from his 
torians of our own nation. But by this division the materials for 
a complete account of feudalism are by no means exhausted ; on 
the contrary, the author promises to publish another volume in 
which he will enlarge more on the continental part of the subject, 
dwell on the fine old castellated buildings that grace the heights, 
above that “ majestic and abounding river”—the Rhine—where 
doughty knights held oul long and ucet ssfully again t the 


emperors, and gave rise to the numerous 


authority of feeb! 
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i i 
+] 1,’ F 1 ’ 

, hist r yt tn ‘ rocra iy Lern | rope, ll tucIin t] 
ling ri) > Pal ] yl Pa " 1] — 
kingdom of Poland and Russia plete with immensely inter 
sting accounts of feudali 

- alt of 7 ‘ , 
| cannot b cit ied that th Wi y hi; prou hi considerable 
: 1, ee. es F - 2 } : 
irch to bi ir ¢ tue Mattel . 2 lc. Yet he do not rise to 
' ¥ . ; 2 ; ” pili? ‘ 
th al ty of a 1] i now ii in takin any 
] nd Ol lI ul view I } ( ] lab l ) lval 
; , ; 

ny i i I H l i | ) (| ured. in ti 
} } 1 ? ! , ] 
lena] » 4 you 1, fresh al 
Fi ’ ’ . 

I l ho ip l pi ) , ho po ( 
I pel no strikin port , 1 
ro! } ! f parallel insta 
J \ i 1] eye Dp) Ch Li 
| i 1 
p | e3 01 
i? } 1 iy 
) } 7 
} I it} il D ( ) M lay, W 
es fo} he | nl historian We al 
ulmiration of the vast « liti id mellifluo style of thi 
0 iresque brillianey of the 


y no uch charm - and 
ur no danger of losing sight of 
ire on the beauty o 
ym positio} Valuable as the work unquestionably is, il 
worth onsist mainly in numero quotation well chosen and 
together ; the interstices between each being filled up with 

, rk nd hi rical notices. Indeed, he might 

the Persian p did of his friend 


\ I i ( 
| y ) nary J ¢ Delusions.” It i 
‘ ) *% P| i l p ‘ } hick bine Hnech oO} 
i l I ofold cri O1 murder na 
\ I I} ., ! mn of Franci 1] 
[1]., it m l to h an alarm 
i / i] ad al 
i 
' by M | the year 1607, that 
Henry L' l ) than fou 
I L | these « nflict 
i | i! | | yv¢ at } rate of four ] 
Ik, « ghteen pel t] Chere was hardly a man 
In Lb Wi dd od ciety who had not been enga 
| i d | 1] | L] l ii ru t] niu of Sully bil 
Ricl Ll was 1 the task of e1 ne this madness, and 
nly | ver 1] hat J XIV 
led in dimit 


The 1 t remarkable ent connected with duelling in this reign,” 

the aut] above mentioned, ‘‘ was that between Lord Sanquhar, 

> cl bl I L « Tur . fencing-maste} In a trial of 
between them | lordship’s eye was accidentally thrust ont by 

the point of Turner’s sword. Turner expressed great regret at the 


ircumstance, and Lord Sanquhar bore his loss with as much philosophy 
r antagonist. ‘Three years after- 


here he was a constant visitor 


as he was master of, and fi Cave his 


? } . 
wards, Lord Sanquhar was at Paris, w 


at the Court of Henry LV. One day, in the course of conversation, 
the affable monarch inquired how | ad lost his eye. Sanquhar, 
who prided himself on being the most expert swordsman of the age, 
blushed as he replied that it was inflicted by the sword of a fencing 
master. Henry, forgetting his assum ed character of an anti-duellist, 
carelessly, and as a mer‘ itter of use, inquired whether the man 
lived. Nothing more was said; but the query sank deep into the 
prond heart of the Scot _*. ) ivned sh rtly afterwards to 
I rlar al, burnin: for revenge is fi | j itent was to challenge the 
fencine-master to sinele combat: but on further consideration h 
deemed it inconsistent with his dignity to meet him as an equal 1 
fair and open fight. He therefore hired two bravos, who set upon the 


encing-master, and murdered him in his own house at Whitefria 


The assassins were taken and executed, and a reward of one thousand 


' : : : 
pounds was offered for the apprehension of their employer. Lord 
; » hs eae Bs: 
Sanquhar concealed himself for several days, and then surrendered to 
tak his rial ; | l Bacon, in hi character of Attorney-General, prose- 


cuted the prisoner to conviction: and he died the felon’s death on the 
29th of June, 1612, on a eibbet erected in the front of Westminster 


Hall.”’ 


Can we, 1n reading 
of these times), cordially join B 
over the downfall of chivalry, and the 
honour which felt a stain like a wound? “No; the a of 
”” Heaven grant it may never return! “Thea 
‘onomists, and caleulators has succeeded.” We 


als (and they abound in the history 
irke in his doleful lamentation 
loss of that “ chastity ol 


] 
uch recl 


chivalry rone 


ol sophi ters, f 


1 -f£ CC 7 ? » { Pon on ”” . 
welcome it rather; and if “the glory of Europe,” n 
tinguished for ever,” consisted in feudalism or any of 1fs institu 
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vate romantic imaginations: we can pass the drawbridge of the 
baron’s frowning stronghold, and be ushered by pages into the 
palatial hall or the sunlit area, where bright-eyed dames and 
damsels are seated on a dais, or raised part at one end, while | 
callant knights, half-armed, are standing beside, and listening to 

the graceful and voluptuous poetry of Provence which troubadours 

in the musicians’ yong are singing in alternate strophes ; or 

laughing merrily at the feats of jugglers and wandering minstrels 
who mingle music and Sictiven ery on the sward in the centre of the 
court. Retainers and domestics share freely in the mirth of their 


70OmMes in to 


lords ; and some pi li grim ps rchance from the Holy Land « 
vary the scene, and, laying down his staff and hat with scallop-shell, 
narrates to wondering auditors the prodigious exploits of valiant 
crusaders, and the all but miraculous discomfiture of Paynim hosts. 
From the castle we turn to the tournament. We join the gaily 
dressed throng pressing eagerly towards the place of rendezvous 
along the dusty roads, amid fair matrons on ambling r palfreys, and 
knights with large bands of mounted followers on richly capari 
soned and prancing steeds. The lists are prepared ; squires and 
yeomen, in rich liveries, are busy in attendance ; heralds and pur- 
suivants are running to and fro ; the laws of tourney are read and 
the tilting begins. Antagonist knights pace the arena, and every 
eye in the crowd is fixed on their proud bearing and the badges 
emblazoned on their shields. The marshals give the word of onset ; 
the trumpets sound ; lances are shivered in the shock of conflict ; 
the weaker are unhorsed ; and ladies’ hands shower bouquets and 
scarves on the victors. The banquet follows ; the combatant 

side by side, and drown their rivalry in flagons of malvoisie. 

But we are not deceived by the momentary enchantment. Thi 
picture has another side ; and when we remember that those feudal 
lords were, for the most part, ferocious despots, that the labourers, 
or villans, were bought and sold as portion of the live stock of 
estate, that the highest aim of female education was embroidery 
and playing on the virginals, that witchcraft and manifold super- 
stitions held dominion over the popular mind, that learning wa 
confined to monasteries and a few of their inn nten, we are brought, 
however reluctantly, to the conclusion that, although the feudal 
polity was in one point of view a scheme of civil freedom, though 
the feudal law-books breathed throughout a spirit of mutu a oblig 
tion, though the reciprocal services of lord and vassal Cave 9.5 
and engendere: 
10le, the ages Ol 


to every magnanimous and disinterested energy, 
in the people loyal sentiments, yet, on the wl 
romance were ages of unbridled passion, and the “ good 


were good only in relation to worse that had gone before. 


UDRUN.* 


Reavers would have more than enough to do if they w 
to read half the books which reviewers taste and praise for them. 
Reviewers themselves can hardly me ep pace at times with books all 
the year round crowding and hurrying from the press. Still harder 
is it occasionally to make praise disc rheliating and emphatic. T['o1 
there are so many cases in which commendation cannot wit 
injustice be withheld, and the terms in which it is expressed 
become so trite that when we would fain signify very hearty praise 
we are ata loss how to do so. A difficulty of the same kind is some- 
times felt in the intercourse of daily life f from -¥ vale rarization of all 
terms and phrases expressive of affection ; and still more seriously 
in the special life and batcans of the re lig rious tea ~ r, te ws find 
the words he wants for the utterance « * his best convictions and 
desires familiar, technical, and dead. 

Praise, hearty, emphatic, and unmistakeable is what we wish to 
give to this story of “Gudrun.” The book is, both in substance 
and in form, most dainty and delightful. The green and gold 
cover ; the stiff cream-white paper, the sharp clear type, the quaint 
title-page, head-pieces, and tail-pieces, and, last not least, thie 
exquisitely graceful frontispiece,—a photograph from y 
Mr. J. Noel Paton,—form the attractive dress and adornment of 
one of the most charming of tales. The tale, as Miss Letherbrow 
gives it to us, is a prose version of the medieval German poem, 
known as the “ (fudrunlied, which was founded upon Danish tra 
ditions of much earlier date, and is only inferior in imp psa 
interest to the great Niebelungenlied. Oneco Vy on ly is known to 

t 


i 
be extant, and since its discovery, in 1820, in the castle of Am oe is 


Tyrol, critics have been contending a 
have rejected very large portions of it as spurious. For those 


. : ly ; 
ou Its value, and 
some 

. 


readers who may care to know something of the historical and 
critical value of the Gudrunlied Miss Letherbrow has written an 


introductory essay, which we hope few will “skip.” It is full of 
eloguence and fine feelin 

The chronicle of Gudrun opens as follow 

In old times there live 1 in the land of the H« cre lin rs, which lay 


on the shores of Friesiand, a mighty king, Hletel by name, who had 


wedded the daughter of Wild Ilagen, King of Ireland. To this noble 
couple was born a daughter whom they called Gudrun, and so fair 
was she, and of such gracious bearing, that the old felt young again 
when they looked upon her, the sad-hearted learned to smile, and the 
roughest grew gentle in her presence. While she was brt a child in 
years the fame of her beauty spread LO MANY lar ids, and kines and 
bles of high degree sent to entre at her hand in marriage. But 
King Hetel was haughty, and his wife Queen Hilda still prouder « 
heart : and wooer after vy er W sent away from tl Castle of 
* Gudru A Story of the North Sea. From the Medieval German. 
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ones vowed vengeance against Kine Hetel. 
him in his own hall; but Hetel recked little of their threats, deeming 


truth there was no richer nor m'‘chtier king than he. 


and hi knig 
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Matalan, often with words of discourtesy and scorn; and these rejected 
Some even threatened 


himself beyond power of harm in his strong burg at Matalan, and in 
) 


Hetel had also a son, Ortwin, and had given him in charge to 


one of his five vassals, Wat, Earl of Sturml: ind, a grand old warrior 


who is ‘worth a kingdom.” Hetel and, his queen received as 
vuest, Si frie l, Kiny of Moorland I, and made oreal che er ior hi n 
} 


whe hh he asked Gudrun as his 
y 

' 

A 


ed his men toc ther an rode 


hts twelve days: | 
wife he got a firm refusal. ‘So he cal 


away from Matalan, swearing bitter dole to the stiff-necked ki 

of the Hegeling ~ Next came a band of sixty knights, well 
mounted and richly apparelled, with letters from Hartmut, son of 
Ludwig, King of Normandy, asking for the hand of the fair Gudrun. 
But Ludwig had been vassal to Wild Hagen, and had broken faith 


with him: so Hilda would not hear of Hartmut as a "es yuse fol 
her « ughter. And the Normans rode h¢ = = the bad tiding 
Hartmut did not doula. but bid his earls “call together their 


5 
fighting men and make ready to fall upon the Hes lings.” This 
was the source of the sorrows of Gudrun. Hartmut, however, 
visited Matalan, and then, failing in his secret suit, prepared 
for war. At the time of his visit came a fresh wooer, Kin 
He rwig of Zealand, “a brave sword, comely withal and of 
ancient race.” He, too, was rejected, and vowed revenge, and 
in 'th ee months led his Zealanders to war with Hetel. Th 
was a single combat between Hetel d Herwig which Gudrun 
looked on at with fear and pity, and at last by loving intervention 
ended. Herwig was allowed to declare to her the pur] f 
his coming, and thus he spoke: 

ee] ught you for my wife. They told me I was too poo r you. 
[ wot well [ am poor and plain | le you, sun of my life; but oft 
have the rich found - yy and content under a poor man’s roof 
* Ag ] spoke, he stood bef er fearless and open-brow fa 
a picture worked out carefn ily fe a master-hand, on a s1 wh 
parchm nt d ti kin ’s da t¢ ans wt qa lilt 
“6 Who « 1 despise you that saw you fight a lid « ni 
I l 101 1 WO! i il Lf the | | . ed \ ( 
No maid could bear you I d-will than 1 if 
were willing, | wou gladly ; wit 
J l ed to | \ \ 
pid Lo I . l maid, l | 
wear to d true to i always, and 
hing 
“¢ Gladly will | rv ind, dea the 1 
| you shall ever find me a true and loving wife.’ 
“Then she bade them fetch th ing ant l queen; ar en t 
We con he told them \ hed | no better ma j 
I ind t} in He \ and p! ed them not Ss 3 he Wi ) 
h they a wered t i | vy ce d, | l he ip} 
! s; th fore they would nely 1 ive He r si So 
the strife was ended with two gold ind Herwig could kiss } 
etrothed { I and | I ( Ww ] | Se he to to 
eal the 1 \ | » God t i a hay 
end 
I wed } tT ay to prepare di 
U! T¢ ind t! Cl Vil \W t] y | } 
women’s whims and finery 1 1 brave ki paid with | 
life wy the Wulpe | 


‘ 

a 
J 
Ss 


lve days, and then Siegfried and his men fled j in ‘ the night and 


entrenched themselves in a fortress by the sea. For months the 
Hea lings W rtche l outside the burg, and had ho hope of success 
ex pt in Sst irving out the foe, To while away the weary time 


i 
wift ; Horand sang the story of Hetel’s wooing. The song wa 
upted by evil tidings how Ludwig of Normandy and 
had sacked the town of Matalan, burnt the ships, and 


i, irtmut 
plundered the castle, carrying off Gudrun into captivity. Herwig 
W wd the knights with him; but Wat of Sturmland growled 


Away with tears! They may do for women, but ill beseem 


vil nt men.” By h uivice they make pea a rfried, who 
ined them in the pursuit of the N Horand beguiles th: 
rrowful hearts of the knights as they gather 1 ail him on deck 

in the still cloudless night, by finishing the lay of Hetel’s wooing. 

(t last they reached the W ulpensan 1, “a lon ly island where the 

screaming seagulls built their nests and the wild winds blustered 

both summer and winter.” The Normans had put in there with 
the captive Gudrun and her maids. The battle began in the 
waves, the Hegelings leaping from their ships and the Normans 


17 ; 


ishing “ breast-high into the waves to meet them.” The sun set 
and darkness fell on them and the battle was not decided. So 
they lay down to sleep. Hetel, unable to sleep, wandered about 
the « ‘amp at midnight, and saw Ludwig standing by a watchfire. 
He « hall nged his foe, and when the squires had made a great fire 
of pinewood on the shore 

“The two kings, who had armed themselves, stepped up close to 
his foe with angry eyes, clutching 


his sword with deadly purpose. In girth and stature they were as 


one another, and each measured 


{ 
| well matched as if they had been twins; from childhood they had 


hardened their sinews in hunting and battle; their fists were iron, 
their thews were steel; each had looked death in the face a hun- 
dred times. For a while they plied each other with swift aword- 
+ strokes that flashed like lightning in the glare of the fire, but they 


were both so skilful in the use of the shield that neither could find a 
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chance of |] urting the other, ar 
pause for breath. Hetel } 


Hartmut while they were fighting before the tent. and tl 


l l 
be van to bleed afresh, by which his ri rnt har d Wads weak 


perceiving this, besought him to leave off fichting, | 
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were forced to that other champions of the « 


is wound now fact 
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re ly split upol 
nt, owlng to the 
t that, in this country, the natural excess of females over males 
is from four to five per cent., and that thirty per cent. of 


the former never marry, she would have girls educated so as to 


use have 


hand of Finding that many women are left self depend 


hearken to him; and, burning with the thirst for neeance, he agai! ! : ] 
arnen ft; ana, rnin With tl Hirst lor vengeance i ) 1] . r ‘ on ] F anne ae 
11 , adil —" . adie able to compete with men in nearly every walk of life ; though 
fell upon Lud vig with creat turv . j : ‘ © : : ‘ = a ee oe 
‘The N ; ee this would simply result in a shifting of the misery, in driving a 
ine Worman, cool and crafty. watched his opportuni », vnrevy 17 nail £ r : = ee - ry. 

H > he: ’ } ’ ¥ ’ : S48 oa : SoLLU vreater number of men to the col les, and thus augmentihbg 
1etel olf his guard, and lived his sword’s point in the band of hi 4] = ] er i] 
als Recent Mn } that disproportion of the sexes which is really the root of the evil. 
neime ain rings to tl round Uh ind broke, leavi ' . > at . 1 ’ “e ° } } 

f { . ir £ x ne arlne 7.) } mands 
Hetel h l defence re a assailed Ludwig wi ey 1@ COMplains of the ii volity Of Womens eaucatlon, % demand 
d s ly L ¢ é 1G bine I ( a wound him clos bine > Cc tne LLLUC LIE tual training of coll yes, with tne oT nting 
, ry ’ ” ; } , . 
! al cil rees, We '} roucn the whole of he r argument, nowever. 
° 1° . , ’ | 
hy mune te | nd ate s axe from runs an imp ada lmption, than which nothing can be more erro- 
a) | e the ] Vy ch wa vered ad I us , tO men are laced In a OSItiOnN Ol advantage Ove} 
‘ ; 
Lu l yvomen | use they have a college education, from which women, 
by a cru iC] l tyranny, are debarred. Of the Wwilons of men 
{ | \ 7 +] f 7. | i } “" i” y + 1 1 
ef wh daw n to \ e eu Lud who hav perform the rough work of the world—to support 
roe [ro y ‘ isely r wives, | their children—how many have the 
\ Ti | ~ 4 + . . _ . . . , y : = " 
4 uy ip Ol lege education, or of a high education of any kind 
I ] } ne | : ; F , , . =~ 1° 
H vel M 8) mp ns that abundance of young ladle 
\ who ] n left buried yer ee r 
f I l \ » Ww I . I I rl ; are to be round whic » KNOV ace ol physical scLrence might be 
cf tin TE 14 OV ere ‘ ao ; . 
I i italian , livid by { t 
H . > Ml — I ip one el ( | lants art divided y botanist 
ow (, iri f ( +} 17? af ] Narn —_ 11 . yy ‘a 
. : NV Orman to monandria, bulbous roots, and weeds ;” and she seems to 
LOW t first ia Yr ane ] } ramai? ] . . ’ : a ; 
pee ' — a rgest that the ordinary run of men know a great deal more 
Tl wT | in ? | ‘ | s wif . at . . . 4 . ’ . P , . “= 
I l Wil I t . ( { his about the physi a] clences, and that they tyrannically 
o ’ aC) ¥ ~@ { l women trom a participa I | their w1 dom ot Ol a selfis] 
\ an ( " . r ae : , 
AJ ; rag y to keep the The fact , that the vas 
“ =" a rity of men have very little book knowledge, and possess mn 
: . ; 
| ii¢ , 
: : L\ Lor over women as the latter sometimes sup- 
| ‘ 4 4 } : .: . - 4 
. wma | pose. On the contrary, we believe that the education of the gir! 
I to deliver ¢ f hei 177 ; , Te , : ; 
— vel L fl in } ( famili generally superior to that of the boys. 
} ryt ' fy] \Y | , . +] . " . “a , sss , 44 ‘ .. 
ta x. “— W . . Doub i " ll edu ition, Male and female, might ve bet er than lt 
DY ( » | | 11 . () in ftap 1 he . P , 
‘ A wi ae sod sounder, more thorough, and more practically useful; but a 
| At 2 whe xnigs high education—a college education—an education conferring 
a id - grees and learned titles—is not a necessity for the bulk of the 
\ i \ »] ' } ’ 7 ‘ ¥ ; 
nd Paaein 7 we | ne ple of either sex. Miss Cobbe says that the conversation of 
| | ef ‘ , | ] } ; » " . . : . . 
; friv s t f men; and eve university 
( ) } | ee . , ’ » ah : 
. M not always found to correct the frivolity. That many 
ey fo. { f j : ' ’ . . } 1 
” H it wut lequat p On nd that the 
) } a > SS ne ; r . ? 
} ’ pl ent Oj ) 1 18 hot suicient, | happy truth 
P spell a only proves that the places are already occupied by men, 
e und that th yY are 8O Océ at l becau e men, ex apt In a Tew special 
\\ i a] ‘ P brana } titude for business tha 7S 
( iter natural aptitude for business than women. 
que nh ¢ | Linine cde oTeE it a coll 
( i 
| | ' ding to Mi ( be, would result 
. _ , leay | rnd et We cont do rt 
e] f { ’ 7, 
I i i I i | y) { F » NO le ( nN ) 
Cy . ] ‘ , 
h, if she wishe N there any 
} t i ‘ ' : . cy , >. 
. . ‘ LO U ) VV ome Cll have h (t 
f f le ; , ag . 
; mib luring the present itury, have { no bar t 
(nd hall f ’ P } 
what r knowledge t desired to master; and me 
7 ? t ‘ | * 
nla rene \ on L th p rs with ] ind pleas 
| ) 1 Cs { } | i t p 
\\ 1H f | wel | 1. But if soug! t 
| rl] ] ld i { i st i yf ed Ca 
( } | ‘ ’ } 1 ) 
I (ys | vere as tl ; whi h ] p I xf ia 1 ¢ nb Lore 
ne ) . 1 1 ‘74 1? 
t lon al vhether the ft t will be artificially 
‘ Ai ' ( l » « els f hicl | I id wl h 
) 
. 1] r iiron I " t x it | e] to r } | eCYVe?) 
\ I i i Letl TO\ r'é n to suppose that girls at too highly educated foi their pi 
: a _ Mawnh i] sical strength, and we do not see any corresponding yood to 
I I} Loe ? | Oo immense im”) ¢ i] N1 é bbe iS very Severe aval! I 
Di: \ Li} ft who think that high e n would render women unfit fo 
. } } i> 47 . . . . 
; rl as naternity ; yet pt ks of a celebrated female 
~ ( ) wh y says “ that she is always obliged to le ave her children 
A‘ ‘ \ ‘ . * 
4 } y ™ if aa . ve. 
[" f I weeks befor he can throw herself again into the artist 
) ] ”? *. . 4 Py . ~* 
\ Da ree] of her youth ; and,” adds our authoress, elveve her ea 
). 2 yrrobore terl on all hands.” This is certainly not very 
raging. We are, indeed, tuld that the temporary desertion 
j \ ver takes place during actual infancy ; but the line must be very 
ry Py T IIT TS. " \Wi _Y . . s ,_* 
THE PURSUITS OF WOMEN finely drawn, and husbands and fathers may surely be excused for 
[ ‘ } rep ] ' Mi Cohi r rd ng it with ome anxiety. Yet we would not be understood 
of | Ser Cr ! \ é Pay then objecting to any woman becoming an authoress, an artist, or a 
i 1th] t y ] at } e 
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elections were a preparation for the others, and gave token of that 
revival of the Liberal movement which is now taking place in 
France. At the beginning of the month the French Academy had 
two elections to ho, "There were two candidates who grounded 
their claims solely on their literary merits ; these were MM. Littré 
and J. Janin ; while their two ——— MM. Dufaure and Carné, 
asserted their political claims. king at matters purely from an 
academical point of view, there was no ground for any hesitation. 
M. Littré is the author of “ L’Histoire de la Langue Frangaise,” 
and of the “ Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise,” which we have 
already had occasion to commend. Independently of his other 
works, these two should have particularly recommended their 
author to the French Academy, the accredited guardian of the 
traditions of the French language. M. Dufaure, who was one of 
the iaost noted Parliamentary,orators under the late régime, is now 
one of the leading counsel at the bar in Paris; but he has not 
written any books. As for the other pair of candidates, M. de 
Carné could point to some political essays, and to several works on 
Syrian history, of little real talent, but he chiefly recommended 
himself to the majority of the Academy by his fait attachment 
to Liberal political principles. M. Jules Janin, on the other hand, is 
a writer, not certainly one of the purest and most academic school ; 
but his life has been wholly devoted to letters; he may rest his 
claims upon his recent book, “ La Fin d’un Monde et le Neveu de 
Rameau,” and upon his clever translation of Horace. The choice 
here was more difficult. But in each case the election was entirely 
rem and literature was but very little considered. Bishop 

upanloup decided between M. Littré and M. Dufaure. He 
determined the choice by a somewhat ultra-academic proceeding. 
Some days before the election, Monseigneur Dupanloup put forth, 
under the title of “ Avertissement aux Jeunes Gens et aux Peres 
de Famille,” a vehement manifesto against M. Littré. Not that 
the episcopal Academician attacked the literary pretensions of 
M. Littré ; he took good care not to do that. But he denounced 
the religious, moral, and political doctrines of the candidate. It 
is to be observed that M. Littré is one of the most zealous 
partisans of the philosophie positive, and that he also belongs to 
the most advanced democratic school. The Bishop of Orleans 
pointed this out. The free-thinkers and the democrats, in the 
journals of their party, protested against the Bishop’s conduct, and 
some of them asked whether a confessional ticket from the 
Bishop of Orleans was necessary to gain admittance to the Academy. 
In consequence of this scandal, however, M. Littré’s candidateship 
gave way, and M. Dufaure, the Orleanist, was elected. The 
Academy having thus yielded once to political influence, the 
second election the same fate as the first ; and M. Carné, the 
faithful partizan of those Parliamentary opinions which predominate 
in the Academy, was preferred to M. Jules Janin, who is only a 
writer. 

We cannot be surprised that little attention has been paid to 
literature in a month so devoted to electioneering business. The 
list of works of which we have to give an account is, in fact, neither 
long nor important. We may first mention, in the department of 
Greek literature, an excellent work by M. Havet, Professor in the 
College de France, being a translation of the finest orations of 
Isocrates, to which M. Havet has prefixed an introduction, written 
with a masterly hand. Isocrates belongs to the last epoch of the 
existence of free Greece, a stirring time, full of the struggles of the 
Greek cities, which ruined each other for the profit of Philip of 
Macedon. It was in Athens that this accomplished orator lived,— 
in Athens, the only one of those republics which we know well, 
because it has left us a literature which we still read, and because 
it was pre-eminently the city of orators, where thought and speech 
were always associated with action. If, then, we are interested in 
Athens, we ought to be interested in Isocrates. M. Havet, in the 
work before us, not only makes us acquainted with his personality 
and with the eee in which he moved, but he points out how the 
delicacy, the elegance, the dignity of Isocrates’ discourses are the 
reflection of his moral virtues, gifts which place him, though lack- 
ing a mighty genius, far above mediocrity. Such does Isocrates 
appear to us in M, Havet’s beautiful introduction, and in the 
translations themselves. His book is a work of sound erudition 
and of refined taste. 

We pass from the decay of Athens to that of Rome, in noticing 
the two volumes which M. Serrigny has devoted to the “ Adminis- 
tration of the Roman Empire in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries.” 
M. Serrigny is not, properly speaking, an historian, but a learned 
and sagacious student of jurisprudence. His book does not present 
a picture of the administration of the Roman empire at that 
period, but a series of interesting studies regarding each branch of 
the Roman administration—the civil service, the army, the navy, 
the financial department, and the condition of the people. This 
book is composed in sections and paragraphs, like a code of laws. 
In a literary point of view, this division is wearisome, but it is 
very convenient in a scientific point of view. The works of M. 
Serrigny will take a high place among the host of books on the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire, at the head of which are the 
splendid works of Gibbon in English, and of MM. Guizot and 
Amédée Thierry in French. 

Of new works illustrative of modern history, we may mention 
two—on subjects of a very different nature, but which contribute 
to make known the social condition of the eighteenth century. 
One is entitled “ Emmanuel de Swedenborg, sa Vie, ses Ecrits, ét sa 
Doctrine,” by M. Matter ; the other is called “Le Maréchal de 
Richelieu et Madame de St. Vincent,” by M. Mary Lafon. Swe- 
denborg, the visionary, the founder of a new church, and Richeiieu, 
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the type of the grand seigneur of the Regency, are subjects 
which certainly have not much in common. These two biographies 
are suggestive of very different tendencies of taste and sentiment. 
It is the mania of spiritualism, —. to communicate with 
the other world, which brings us back to Swedenborg; and it is 
the literary fashion of the demi~monde, the portraiture of manners 
between elegance and depravity, which recalls us to the hero of the 
Regency. There are few characters in literary history more 
singular than that of the Swedish mystic. The life and writings of 
Swedenborg present only a collection of strange contradictory 
henomena. A theosophist, who has his own peculiar ideas and 
nguage, but who never seeks to make proselytes; a writer of 
extreme fecundity, but one who, employing an ingenious method 
and extensive scientific knowledge, disdains every species of human 
authority ; a philosopher who despises visionaries and enthusiasts, 
who is the adversary of error, credulity, and superstition, yet who 
relates a vaster succession of extraordinary visions than any other 
man,—one who utters his oracles as a prophet, who announces 
dogmas, and who describes transcendental scenery ; and all this in 
a most sceptical and incredulous age—the age of the imper- 
turbable Kant at Konigsburg, and the sarcastic Voltaire at Ferney ; 
this is a character that well deserves study, especially after all the 
recent experiments upon somnambulism, magnetism, and the 
hankering of a certain class after spirit-mediums, which have so 
nearly put us into communication with the kingdom of darkness. 
M. Matter, in order to make us understand Swedenborg, begins 
by collecting with care all the facts which > ee mysticism, 
and the history of apocalyptic studies can affo He reviews 
the chief precursors or rivals of Swedenborg in Germany, in Eng- 
land, and in France. The recital of the life and the analysis of the 
works of Swedenborg occupies the greater part of the book. We see 
how the learned explorer of mineralogy became suddenly the expo 
nent of ultra-spiritualism. The heavens are open to him ; his spirit 
conquers space, and time is not. He knows what is done in the 
moon ; and a person dead three thousand years before gives him 
the information that “ the’spiritual inhabitants of Jupiter are more 
honest than those of the other planets ; the inhabitants of Venus 
are stupid giants, who do not trouble themselves about heaven or 
the life to come!” Socrates and the first Apostles reveal to him 
their secrets. Lastly, the most important of his writings—such 
as “The New Jerusalem” and “The Heavenly Doctrine,” or the 
“ White Horse” (spoken of in the nineteenth chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse)—are direct revelations from on high; they contain the 
spiritual sense of the divine word, which has hitherto only been 
interpreted in its human, worldly sense. The actual propagation 
of the spiritual sense commences an era of regeneration and restora- 
tion,—Emmanuel Swedenborg is a Paraclete! This is the super- 
naturalism which M. Matter sets before us... . . But he draws 
no conclusion, and affirms nothing. We will here follow his ex- 
ample. Let us descend from the heights of these lunatic visions into 
the chronique scandaleuse of the French Court of the 18th century. 
It is thither, in fact, that M. Mary Lafon’s book conducts us. It 
treats of a lawsuit brought against le Maréchal Duc de Richelieu, at 
the close of his life, by one of the grandes dumes de St. Vincent, 
the great-granddaughter of Madame de Sévigné, but sadly degene- 
rate, who, after having been repudiated by her husband, passed, 
with more or less liberty, through the convents of Millau, of 
Tarbes, of Poitiers, and of Paris, ending in the Bastille and 
under the bolts of the Chatelet. This woman, who was something 
worse than frivolous, by means of trickery took advantage of her 
connection with the Duc de Richelieu, to forge bills upon him to 
the value of 500,000 francs. The lady and her accomplices were 
arrested ; trials and lawsuits followed, which lasted four years, and 
kept all France and Europe on the gui vive. What! a marchioness, 
the wife of a president of the Sovereign Court of Aix, to have 
turned forger, and with a major of the Dauphin’s regiment, and 
with stock-jobbing lawyers, Abbés, and Jews, to have leagued 
against Louis Francois Armand du Plessis, Duc de Richelieu, peer 
and Marshal of France, first gentleman of the Chamber to his 
Majesty, Governor of Guienne and Gascony, and a member of the 
French Academy! Was not this sufficient to account for the 
sensation? M. Mary Lafon informs us, however, that it was 
not only the amount of the booty, and the quality of the persons, 
which excited so much interest, but there was a struggle going on 
between Parliaments and Royalty. The Duc de Richelieu had 
helped the Chancellor Maupeou in breaking up the Parliaments ; 
| thence the vengeance of the Parliament of Paris. The Duc de 
Richelieu with difficulty escaped, although he had the right all on 
his side. Such is the subject of M. Mary Lefon’s book. It contains 
the infamous history of the connection between Maréchal Richelieu 
and Madame de St. Vincent, which is, we must say, by no means 
edifying. M. Mary Lafon tells us, at the end of his preface, 
that the real facts of this affair transcend the fictitious accounts ; 
he assures us that he has not added a single circumstance to those 
set forth in the documents which have come under his inspection. 
We are quite willing to believe M. Lafon, but we may observe 
that there are some hideous pages of history which are best left 
unread. We will wind up by noticing two pleasanter works ; one 
is by M. Lannau-Roland, entitled “ Michel Angelo et Vittoria 
Colonna,” and the other is “ Madelon,” by M. About ; it is his 
last new novel. Michel Angelo is less popularly known for his 
oems, and his devoted attachment to Vittoria Colonna, than for 
is masterpieces of sculpture or of painting. Vittoria Colonna, one 
of the celebrated Italian ladies of the time, was to Michel Angelo 
what Beatrice and Laura were to Dante and Petrarch. The book 
of M. Lannau Roland, we observe, consists of a new biography of 
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Michel Angelo, which is not without interest, and of a translation 
of his poems and sonnets. Michel Angelo is in poetry, as he was 
in — of the school of Dante. His sonnets have strength 
and depth, they are sometimes wanting in grace and finish. It 
needs stone for Michel Angelo to put forth all his genius. All the 
rest is as child’s play to him, in which, however, he takes pleasure 
and excels. It is somewhat of a descent to s from Vittoria 
Colonna, the muse of the sixteenth century, the trice of Michel 
Angelo, to Madelon, a sort of heroine of the demi-monde, whom 
M. About has brought on the stage. This descent resembles that 
from Swedenborg to Madame de St. Vincent and Richelieu. 
Madelon, too, is in a certain sense as real as the history related by 
M. Mary Lafon. We may, however, doubt whether M. About’s 
story will make a good impression, especially on English readers. 
It opens well with some scenes taken on the spot from provincial 
life ; but when the author transports his hero from the provinces to 
Paris, in spite of all the wit and the lively style of the author, his 
story rather offends by the bad moral atmosphere which pervades 
it, and we may even say that it scarcely escapes monotony. The 
“fast life” of Parisian youth, after all, has not so much variety as 
one might think, and we are soon tired of a reality which conceals 
the most complete vacancy of thought and feeling. 


The month of May, the month of flowers, as we see, did not 
afford much to gather in France. How could we expect it? The 
literary world has been political: the booksellers, instead of new 
books, have published lists of candidates. We have seen nothing 
like it since 1848 and 1849. There have been placards of all 
colours, and written in a style which, not being a literary style, 
does not come under our notice here. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


CULTIVATION OF TEA IN INDIA.* 


We recommend this book to the attention of all who are 
interested in the development of our Indian resources generally, 
and particularly in the cultivation of tea. Dr. Lees proves clearly 
enough that there is no doubt of the capacity of the soil and climate 
of extensive portions of India for raising teas of the finest quality. 
He traces the history of the efforts which have been made in this 
direction, and gives the amplest details as to the expense of working, 
the profit, &e. An acre of land in Assam, the richest tea district in 
India, costs, to purchase it in fee simple, 5s. To clear, plant, 
and cultivate it for six years costs about £30. The produce up to 
the sixth year may be estimated at 800lb. This is worth, after 
deducting all expenses of manufacture, £40 ; the acre thus repaying 
the whole of the outlay, and leaving a balance of £10 over and above. 
After the sixth year the annual yield will be 500 Ib., which may 
be sold at a clear profit of £25. Dr. Lees calculates the crop 
for 1863, from Assam and Cachar alone, will be 2,500,000 lb. 
“ But tea in India is in its infancy ; and what is now produced is 
but an earnest of what can and will be produced, as soon as labour 
and seed are more plentiful. When, however, we consider that 
grain and other produce has in some parts of Assam risen three 
hundred per cent. in four years ; that the wages of labour, within 
the same period, have more than doubled; and that thriving 
towns and stations are springing up, ‘ where,’ to use the words 
of the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, ‘a few years ago 
the voice of man was not heard,’ that is sufficient evidence that 
the benefits which must result to the country from tea cultivation 
will be immense.” We have perused this book with pleasure. It 
throws light on one of the most important branches of our Indian 


economy. 
BOOKS FOR LEISURE HOURS.T 


This series of books forms part of a design to supply the reading 
public with cheap works of an entertaining character, having a 
religious purpose. The three numbers before us are severally en- 
titled, ‘Sunday in Many Lands,” “ Remarkable Adventures from 
Real Life,” and “Sea Sketches.” Many of the narratives in the two 
latter volumes are very interesting. The article in “Sea Sketches” 
on the First British Steamboat is well worth reading, though it 
breaks off just when the reader would like to hear more of the 
early progress of steamboats. The volume of adventures is full 
of varied and exciting narratives. 


THE MANUAL OF DATES.[ 


There is an immense amount of information in this book, and 
Mr. Townsend is entitled to all praise for the labour he has ex- 
pended upon it, if not for the judgment which has guided him in 
the selection and arrangement of his matter. We do not, for 
example, see how the production of the Beggar’s Opera can be 
considered one of “the most important events in the history of 
mankind ;” and our remark is equally applicable to the licensing 
of plays, and other items of no earthly importance to any one. The 
utility of the work is, however, apparent at a glance. 





* Tea Cultivation; Cotton and other Agricultural Experiments in India, A 
Review. By W. Nassau Lees, LL.D. Allen & Co, 

+ Shilling Books for Leisure Hours, Leiswre Hour Office, Religious Tract 
Society. 

+t The Manual of Dates; a Dictionary of Reference to all the most important 
events in the History of Mankind to be found in Authentie Records, By G, H. 
Townsend, Routledge & Co, 
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BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH, 
PART IIL* 


In an early number we shall commence a series of articles 
reviewing the first, second, and third parts of Dr. Colenso’s 
work, with the various answers by which his arguments have 
been met. In the meantime we lay before our readers a 
digest of Part III., which has just been published. It consists 
of an examination into the age and authorship of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, the author postponing for the present his intention 
of examining the Book of Genesis, in order the more thoroughly to 
consider the questions affecting the origin of the fifth book of the 
Pentateuch. But before proceeding further it is requisite that we 
should glance at the —-. in which, after briefly stating the 
course of argument he has followed in the volume before us, and 
the results he believes he has attained, Dr. Colenso passes some 
strictures on his critics, and especially upon the action of the 
Bishops, and defines the object he has had in view—an object 
which, he says, has been misrepresented—in publishing his work. 
The two Jatter points are the most important. 

Dr. Colenso expresses his disappointment at the course which 
has been adopted by the eveth "Gal of his episcopal brethren. 
That some would condemn him he expected :— 


“ But I did not imagine that so many of the Bishops of England, 
with the Bishop of Oxford at their head, would have absolutely ignored 
the existence of such a science as Biblical criticism, and its undoubted 
and undeniable results, in its application to the earlier Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. I believed that. there were men of science and scholars among 
them, who, being acquainted generally with these results, would be 
aware of their reality and importance, and who would feel it to be 
impossible, in this age of inquiry, any longer to bar out their ad- 
mission, as facts to be taken account of, like any other facts of science, 
by the more intelligent minds of the Church of England. I had hoped 
that their influence would have prevailed to check the hasty judgment 
of others less informed than themselves on these matters, and that, if 
my Episcopal brethren generally did not think it expedient to hold 
out to me a brotherly right hand of fellowship,—if they condemned me 
as going too far in my conclusions, or as reasoning too confidently on 
insufficient premises,—they would at least have recognized that my 
arguments were not altogether without some real foundation, and 
ought to be judged upon their merits,—ought to be considered, and, 
if need be, checked and corrected, not merely thrown aside with con- 
temptuous language as unfounded and ridiculous. I could not have 
believed, for instance, that the Bishop of Oxford would have ventured 
to say that my ‘speculations, so rash and feeble in themselves,’ are 
‘in all essential points but the repetition of old and often-answered 
cavils against the Word of God,’ and still less that his Grace, the 
Primate of all England, would have pronounced, with the high authority 
of his office, that my objections ‘are, for the most part, puerile and 


| trite,’—‘ so puerile that an intelligent youth, who read his Bible with 


care, could draw the fitting answers from the Bible itself,—so trite 


| that they have been again and again refuted: two hundred years ago 





by Archbishop Usher, one of the most learned analysts of this or of 
any country, and more recently by Bishop Watson and others.’ It is 
hardly necessary for me to repeat what the public press has already 
said in reply to such assertions as the above, viz., that many of the 
criticisms in these volumes have never+ been answered, and that the 
writings of Archbishop Usher and Bishop Watson will throw no light 
whatever upon the most important questions which are here discussed. 
As well might we refer to books of the last century for a refutation 
of the objections which are raised to the historical truth of some 
portions of the Book of Genesis by recent discoveries in i 
science. But, on behalf of those who regard the Bible with a true 
reverence, as a Divinely-given Teacher, which God, in His Providence, 
has ‘ caused to be written for our learning,’ but which He wills us 
to read with intelligent discrimination of its contents, not with a blind, 
unreasoning idolatry of the mere letter, I respectfully protest against 
the language which the Archbishop of Canterbury has apparently 
applied to all those who read my books with interest, by summin 
them up under three categories, as either ‘ ignorant,’ or ‘ half-informed, 
or else ‘rejoicing in anything which can free them from the trouble- 
some restraints of religion.’ ”’ 


Dr. Colenso observes that, “‘as multitudes have already broken 
loose from: the restraints of that traditional religious teaching, 
which they know to be contradicted by some of the most familiar 
results of modern science, now made the common heritage of every 
English child,” he believes that he has only done his duty, asa 
minister of the National Church, “in endeavouring to re-establi 
a permanent union between the teachings of religion and science, 
and to heal effectively that breach between them, which otherwise 
will assuredly widen day by day, with infinite injury to the 
Church itself, and to the whole community.” He then proceeds to 
correct those mistakes which have been entertained by many with 
respect to the intention of his work, viz.: (1) that he denies the 
inspiration of the Bible ; (2) that he wishes to prove the Penta- 
teuch—“ and, in fact, the whole Bible ”—to be untrue ; (3) that he 
has charged the clergy generally with dishonesty, in concealing their 
views about the Deluge, and using the Bapti Form of Prayer 
without believing in it. He has not denied, he says, or even con- 
sidered the question of scriptural inspiration, though the plain 
results of his criticisms must indirectly affect the views which ma: 
be taken of inspiration, and, if true, must conflict entirely wi 
the traditional view of the Divine infallibility of Scripture. 
Nothing can be further from his wish than to deny the truth of the 


* The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, Critically Examined, By the Right Rev, 
J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part III. Longmans. 


¢ All the italics in this digest are Dr. Colenso’s. 
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Pentateuch ; but his desire is to know what is true in it and in the 
Bible generally. In his reference to the clergy, he acted strictly in 
self-defence. He believed that many of them, and not a few of 
his episcopal brethren, did not accept the story of the Noachian 
Deluge as literally and historically true ; yet they justified them- 
selves in retaining their offices in the Church. If his conduct was 
‘‘ dishonest” in retaining his, so was theirs. 

He then turns to the letter addressed to him by the Bishops, 

uiring him to resign his see, on the grounds (1) that he no 
longer believed “ unfeignedly all the canonical Scriptures ; (2) 
that he could not use the Ordination Service, which requires such 
belief ; (3) that he felt himself precluded from using the Baptismal 
Service and other offices of the Prayer-book, unless they omit such 
passages as assume the truth of the Mosaic history. On the first 
and second of these points the Bishop defends himself by pleading 
the late judgment of Dr. Lushington in support of his view that 
the words “ believe unfeignedly all the canonical Scriptures” must 
be taken to mean no more than a simple expression of a bond fide 
belief that “the Holy Scriptures contain everything necessary to 
salvation,” and that “ to that extent they have the direct sanction 
of the Almighty.” Upon the third point, he says that if clergy- 
men who disbelieve the historical truth of the Noachian Deluge may 
freely explain to their people their opinion respecting the Biblical 
account of it (as it seems from the same judgment they may), they 
may still be content to read the allusions to it in the Liturgy. 
Others, of more scrupulous conscience, he would advise to omit 
such expressions, and take the consequences of such omission ; 
quoting for such advice the authority of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who, in his place in the House of Lords on the Ist instant, 
stated that “he had been consulted frequently” by clergymen who 
had conscientious scruples against using certain words of the 
Burial Service in particular cases, “ in which, however,” Dr. Colenso 
observes, “by the Jaw and by their ordination vows they were 
required to use them ;” and that “he (the Archbishop) had said 
this, that nothing would induce him to pronounce these words” in 
such cases—“ he would stand the risk of all the penalties of the law 
rather than do so.” 


He proceeds :— 


* This, then, is what I meant when I contradicted, publicly, the 
assumption of my episcopal brethren, that with my present views I 
cannot use the language of the Baptismal and Ordination Services. I 
can use that language, provided that I claim it as my right, asa 
minister of the National Church, and lay it upon myself asa duty, to 
explain freely and fully to my people in what sense I use it. And what 
are others doing in this respect? How does my conduct differ essen- 
tially, in respect of honest adherence to the principles of fhe Church 
of England, from them? The Bishop of Oxford was the first to issue a 
letter of inhibition, after my reply to the address of the Archbishops 
and Bishops. Not, then, in his personal capacity, but as a represen- 
tative of those who have followed him in adopting this extraordinary 
mode of public Church censure,—upon the mere judgment of each 
individual Bishop, without any hearing or trial of the accused,—I 
would ask the Bishop of Oxford, before my fellow-countrymen, Does 
he, a Fellow of the Royal and other scientific societies, believe un- 
feignedly in the literal historical truth of the account of the Creation, 
the Noachian Deluge, or the numbers of Exodus? Ifthe Bishop will 
say that he does ‘ unfeignedly believe’ in all these matters, as related 
in the Pentateuch, of course I have nothing more to say as regards 
this part of my argument. But if he does not, then how, I repeat, 
does his present conduct differ essentially from mine ? He has some 
way of explaining these matters, which satisfies his own mind, as I 


have. And the only difference is this, that I think it to be my duty, © 


and shall make it my practice, to tell my people plainly, on such _ Deuteronomy, on the contrary, is, almost from beginning to end, 


points, what I believe, and what I know to be true; and the Bishop 
of Oxford has not yet, as far as I am aware, thought it necessary to 
say what he really thinks upon any one of these subjects.” 


Dr. Colenso expresses his astonishment that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should have spoken of his book as “ derogatory to the 
person, the attributes, and the work, of our Divine Redeemer,” 
and as “ charging Him, who knew what was in man, with igno- 
rance and imposture ;” and that the Archbishop of York should 
reproach him with “ having imputed to the Lord of Glory ignorance 
of holy things ;” and “ having described our Lord as a blind guide, 
ape | for the very Word of Life the baseless fables of men.” 

e says that in speaking of our “ Lord’s ignorance as the Son of 
Man,” he was perfectly justified by the practice of the most eminent 
theologians, ancient and modern. He then quotes a letter addressed 
to him by the “ Rev. W. Houghton, Preston Rectory, Wellington, 
Salop,” in which the writer says (1) that the doctrine of our Lord’s 
ae as man is expressly taught by our Lord himself ; (2) 
that it has the sanction of very many Biblical writers, both ancient 
and modern; and ® that it is implied in the language of the 
formularies of our Church. In support of the first position, the 
writer quotes Mark xiii. 32, where oyr Lord says, speaking of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or of the end of the ool,’ “ Of that day 
and hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.” That this implies ignorance in 
the second person of the Blessed Trinity as man, the writer quotes, 
amongst the Patristic writers, Leontius, St. Ambrose—who, how- 
ever, only admits that the doctrine was held by many, “ not quite 
so timid as I am,” but says, “I had rather fear deep things than 
be wise about them,’—Gregory Naz., Theodoret, Athanasius, Cyril, 
Chrysostom, and Augustine, who, with the theologians of his day, 
rag the passage to mean, not that our Lord was ignorant of 
the day, but was unwilling to communicate it. Amongst modern 
theologians, the writer quotes Hammond, Lightfoot, Bishop Horne, 
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Waterland, Dean Alford, and Professor Harold Browne. In 
support of the third point, he quotes the 15th of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which teaches “that Christ in the truth of our nature 
was made like unto us in all things, sin only except.” The state- 
ment from Luke ii. 52, “ that Jesus grew in wisdom,” &c., is also 
insisted upon in support of the doctrine of His ignorance as man. 

The preface closes with some comments on the Report of the 
Committee of Convocation appointed to examine Parts I. and II. 
of Dr. Colenso’s work. The Bishop objects that the Committee 
has not reported that his criticisms are wnfounded or his conclusions 
false. “ They do not impeach the scientific truth, but only the 
orthodoxy of my reasonings ; they leave to ‘individuals’ the busi- 
ness of replying to my books ; and they say ‘the work of a synod 
of the Church is of a different kind.’” 

The Committee selects four propositions on which they condemn 
the Bishop's work— 

(i.) He has said that “the Bible is not itself God’s word.” — The 
Bishop replies that he has said that “assuredly God’s word will be 
heard in the Bible by all who will humbly and devoutly listen for 
it ;” and he quotes Dean Milman, who, in his “ History of the 
Jews,” p. xi, writes, “The moral and religious truth, and this 
alone, I apprehend, is the ‘ word of God’ contained in the sacred 
writings.” 

(ii.) He has said that “ Not Moses, but Samuel, and other per- 
sons of a later age, composed the Pentateuch.” ‘To this he again 
replies by quoting Dean Milman’s work, p. xxvii., where the Dean 
declares himself to be of the opinion of those who believe “ that 
the Pentateuch, even in its present form, is of very high antiquity, 
as high as the time of Moses, but that it has undergone many inter- 
—* some additions, and much modification, extending to the 

anguage, in successive ages.” : 

(iii.) He has said, that “ the story of the Pentateuch, with respect 
to some at least of the chief portions of the narrative, cannot be 
regarded as historically true.” He replies by quoting Dean Milman 
(tbid., p. xxxii.), who writes :—‘ Maintain the numbers [of the 
Pentateuch] as they stand, I see no way, without one vast, con- 
tinuous miracle, out of the difficulties, contradictions, improba- 
bilities, impossibilities.” , 

(iv.) The Committee condemn the Bishop’s proposition imputing 
ignorance to our Lord in his human nature as one which “ ques- 
tions our Blessed Lord’s Divine knowledge as witnessed in §crip- 
ture by the Holy Ghost.” Dr. Colenso replies, that with regard to 
this proposition, he is supported “by the consentient opinion of 
very many of the greatest divines, both ancient and modern.” 

We have thought it right to refer thus at length to the preface, 
that our readers might be in complete possession of Dr. Coleuso’s 
view of his present position up to the issuing of the third part of 
his work. We now proceed to the book itself. 


Cuapter I, 


In this chapter Dr. Colenso proceeds to consider the age and 
authorship of the book of Deuteronomy. 

He observes that there can be no doubt that the book “ is 
throughout the work of one and the same hand, with the exception 
of the last chapter, and perhaps one or two other short sections 
(such as xxxii. 48—52).” 

But its style and contents exhibit a marked difference from those 
of the other books, which are occupied almost entirely “ with long 
details of legend and history, with circumstantial directions for the 
construction of the Tabernacle and its vessels, or with multiplied 
repetitions of the minutiz of the ceremonial law.” The book of 


“one magnificent poem, or collection of poems, . . enforcing, 
in tones of earnest and impassioned eloguence—now with the most 
persuasive and touching tenderness, now with the most impressive 
and terrible denunciations—the paramount duties of morality and 
religion.” 

This difference suggests strongly the conviction that it and the 
other books “ cannot have had the same author or authors.” 


* But it may, perhaps, be asked, ‘Was not Moses himself capable 
of producing such a book as this?’” May he not, “with his feet 
already standing on the verge of the eternal world, and his spirit’s 
eyesight straining into the darkness that lay before him” have 
‘gathered up the manifold and wonderful experiences of his life, in 
this last burst of grand, heart-stirring oratory?” [Such an argument 
would be plausible] “if we bad not already seen sufficiently that the 
story of the. Exodus, generally, cannot be regarded as historically 
true—if it were not also plain that the other books of the Pentateuch 
cannot possibly have been written by Moses, but must have been 
composed in a much later age than his—if, lastly, there were not in 
the book of Deuteronomy itself abundant indications, as we have 
said—not only in the general tone and spirit of the book, which have 
been already referred to, but also, as will now be shown, in its lan- 
guage and subject-matter—which prove beyond all doubt, that we have 
here a very different author, and one of a very different age, from those 
concerned in writing the main portions of the other books of the 
Pentateuch.” 


Dr. Colenso proceeds to give a variety of instances in which 
expressions used in the other books are not used in Deuteronomy, 
and vice versd. For example, in the four previous books the priests 
are always styled the “sons of Aaron,” and never the “sons of 
Levi.” In Deuteronomy they are always called the “sons of 
Levi,” or “ Levites,” and never the “sons of Aaron ;” although 
“in D. xxvii. 9, ‘the priests the Levites,’ and in D. xxxi. 9, ‘ the 
priests the sons of Levi, are not the priests, who should be in 
future days, but the priests then actually living or supposed to be 
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living, Eleazar and Ithamar, the ‘sons of Aaron’” Again, the 
Deuteronomist uses Torah, “law,” invariably of the whole law, 
whereas in the other books the word is used always of particular 
jaws, except in E. xiii. 9, xvi. 4, and xxiv. 12. Thirdly, the 
Deuteronomist confines all sacrifices to one place “which Jehovah 
would choose, to put His name there ;” whereas “the other books 
say nothing about this, but expressly imply the contrary: ‘In all 
places where I record my name, I will come unto thee, and I will 
bless thee ’"— E. xx. 24.” Fourthly, the Deuteronomist, “though 
he strictly enjoins the observance of the other three great feasts 
and the Passover, xvi. 1—17, yet makes no mention whatever of 
the ‘ Feast of Trumpets,’ L. xxiii. 23—25, N. xxix. 1—6, or the 
‘Day of Atonement, L. xxiii. 26—32, N. xxix. 7—11, on each 
of which days it was expressly ordered that they should ‘ do no 
servile work,’ that they should have ‘a holy convocation,’ and that 
they should ‘ offer an offering made by fire unto Jehovah, just 
exactly as at the three great feasts, and on the latter of which they 
were ‘ to afflict their souls by a statute for ever, and it is added,— 
‘whatsoever soul it be that shall not be afflicted in that same day, 
he shall be cut off from among his people ; and whatsoever soul it 
be that doeth any work in that same day, the same soul will I 
(Jehovah) destroy from among his people. —L. xxiii. 29, 30. Let 
it be borne in mind,” continues Dr. Colenso,— 


“ That the directions in N. xxix. are supposed to have been laid down 
A Jehovah himself only a few weeks previously to this address of 

Loses. 
final summary of their duties as to the observance of their annual 
sacred seasons, he omits all mention of these two important days, upon 
which the same stress is laid in L. xxiii. as on the three Great Feasts, 
and for the neglect of one of which the punishment of death by the 
stroke of Divine judgment is threatened.” 


Dr. Colenso then gives a list of sentiments or statements, “ re- 
peated again and again by the Deuteronomist, which occur, most 
of them very rarely and many of them not at all, in any of the 





Yet here,* while making, as he is represented to be doing, a | 


other books of the Pentateuch ;” another list of “expressions | 


common rats ap the first four books of the Pentateuch, but 
never ar 
sions used freely by the Deuteronomist, but never occurring in the 


first four books of the Pentateuch ;” a fourth, of “ additional Deu- | *~. : jeer : > 
teronomistic expressions, which never occur in the first four books _ petest, thas he wity'sash ib" iver wees © eee re Tae 


In this list there are thirty-three expressions, | 


of the Pentateuch.” 
“ several of which are repeated more than ten times in Deuteronomy, 
and each of which is found on the average eight times in that book,” 
but not one “ found even once in any of the other four books of the 
Pentateuch.” A fifth list contains twelve “ other expressions, 
which occur three or four times in Deuteronomy and nowhere else 
in the Pentateuch.” Dr. Colenso notices also “ how frequently the 
Deuteronomist uses such phrases as, ‘ Jehovah, thy God,’ ‘ Jehovah, 
our God,’ &c., compared with the other writers.” He then says :— 


“The conclusion to be drawn from the above facts, in addition to 
what has been already produced of a similar character, appears to be 
irresistible. It seems to me impossible to believe that either Moses, or 
any other writer, can have had his whole tone of thought and expres- 
sion so changed within a few days or weekst at the outside (174), as 
would be necessary to account for the above phenomena,—unless, 
indeed, it be supposed that a special miracle was wrought for the 
express purpose of so modifying his language. We shall assume it, 
therefore, henceforward, as a fact that has been proved, about which 
we need no longer have any doubt or uncertainty, that, whoever may 
have composed the work of Deuteronomy, he was undoubtedly a 
different person from those who were concerned in writing the main 
portions of the rest of the Pentateuch.” 


Cuapter II. 


In this chapter Dr. Colenso treats of the “ First approximation 
to the Age of the Deuteronomist.” 


“Tt is plain that [the author] must have lived after the other 
writers, since he refers throughout to passages in the story of the 
Exodus, which are recorded in the other books, and refers directly in 
xxiv. 8 to the laws about leprosy in Leviticus. If, therefore, we are 
right in supposing (493), from the evidence produced in Part II., that 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic portions of the Pentateuch were written 
not earlier than the times of Samuel, David, and Solomon, it is plain, 
without further inquiry, that the Deuteronomist must have lived not 
earlier—and, probably, later—than the age of Solomon.” 


For this position he gives the following reasons :— 

1. The Deuteronomist uses only the phrase “ Levites” or “sons 
of Levi” for the priests, and not “ the sons of Aaron” ; and the 
same expression is used of the priests in that part of the Book of 
Kings which refers to the times of Jeroboam, 1 K. xii. 31. The 
same formula is invariably used by Jeremiah and the other later 
oe Jer, xxxiii. 18, 21, 22 ; xliii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii. 13; 

. iit. 3. 

2. The Deut. uses Zorah in the singular only, and uses it of the 
whole law ; and so does Jeremiah ii. 8, vi. 19, viii. 8, ix. 13, 
xvi. 11, xviii. 18, xxvi. 4, xxxi. 33, xxxii. 23, xliv. 10, 23, Lam. 
ii. 9. 

3. The Deut. confines all sacrifices to the place where Jehovah 
“would put His Nume” ; and so Jeremiah speaks repeatedly of 
Jerusalem or the Temple as the place called “ by the Name” of 
Jehovah, vii. 10, 11, 14, 30, xxv. 29, xxxii. 34, xxxiv. 15. 





* In Deuteronomy. 

+ The period supposed to have elapsed between the last recorded act in the Book 
of N enitore and the first in Deuteronomy. The numerals (174) refer to the article 
so numbered in a previous portion of the Bishop's work. 


4. Very few of the “expressions” mentioned in Chapter I. as 
“common throughout the first four books of the Pentateuch, but 
never employed by the Deut.,” are used by the later prophets, and 
then but rarely, while the expressions used by the Deut. in their 
place are used also by the prophets. 

5. Many expressions used by the Deut. are used only by the 
later biblical writers, and never by the writer of the first four 
books of the Pentateuch ; while a marked resemblance is apparent 
between those used by Jeremiah and those used by the Deuterono- 
mist. 


“(This ] agreement in phraseology,” says Dr. Colenso, “ is certainly 
very remarkable ; and if further evidence tends to confirm the indi- 
cations, which we have already observed, of the late origin of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, there is enough here to raise a strong sus- 
picion that Jeremiah may have been its author.” But, “ besides the 
numerous formule above noticed, not one of which is found in the 
first four books of the Pentateuch, there are several other similar 
expressions, which occur freely in all parts of Deuteronomy, but are 
found also in certain well-defined portions of the other books; that is 
to say, they do not appear in all parts of those books, as they do in 
Deuteronomy, but only in those particular sections, limited in extent, 
which betray also, when carefully examined, other close affinities with 
the style of the Deuteroncmist. We can scarcely doubt that such 
passages are interpolations by his hand. And, indeed, it would be 
strange if there were no such insertions. The writer, who could con- 
ceive the grand idea of adding the whole Book of Deuteronomy to the 
existing roll of the Tetrateuch,* would be almost certain, we may 
well believe, to have first revised the work of the older writers which 
had come into his hands, and to have inserted passages, here and there, 
if he saw any reason for so doing, in the original document. The 
wonder, we repeat, would be if he did not do this.” é 


Cuapter III. 


In this chapter Dr. Colenso treats of “The Book of the Law 
found in the Temple.” 
He commences by quoting from 2 K. xxii. xxiii. the account of 


_ the finding of the Book :— 


by the Deuteronomist ;” a third list, of “ expres- | 


| Hilkiah gave the book to Shaphan, and he read it..... 


| to do according to all that which is written concerning us... . . 


, law, that he rent his clothes. 


*‘ In the eighteenth year of King Josiah, the king sent Shaphan the 
scribe to the house of Jehovah, saying, Go up to Hilkiah, the high 


of Jehovah, which the keepers of the door have gathered of the peo- 
ple. 26s. And Hilkiah the high priest said unto Shaphan the scribe, 
I have found the Book of the Law in the House of Jehovah. And 
And Sha- 
phan the scribe showed the king, saying, Hilkiah the priest hath 
delivered me a book. And Shaphan read it before the king. And it 
came to pass, when the king had heard the words of the book of the 
And the king commanded Hilkiah the 
priest, &c., saying, Go ye, inquire of Jehovah for me, and for the 


| people, and for all Judah, concerning the words of this book that is 
| found ; for great is the wrath of Jehovah that is kindled against us, 


because our fathers have not hearkened unto the words of this book, 
And 
the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elders of Judah and 


| of Jerusalem. And the king went up into the house of Jehovah, and 


all the men of Judah, and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem with him, 


_ and the priests and the prophets and all the people, both small and 
_ great; and he read in their ears all the words of the Book of the 
| Covenant, which was found in the house of Jehovah. And the king 
_ stood by a pillar, and made a covenant before Jehovah, to walk after 


centuries ?” 





Jehovah, and to keep His commandments, and His testimonies, and 
His statutes, with all their heart and with all their soul, to perform 
the words of this covenant that were written in this book. And all the 
people stood to the covenant.” 


Dr. Colenso proceeds to examine this statement, and says :— 
“Tf it ( e book) really had been written by Moses, where, we 
must ask, had it been lying all this while, during more than eight 
He replies, not in the ark, into which Hilkiah dared 
not look, and in which “ we are expressly told that there was 
nothing . save the two tables of stone ;” nor outside the ark, 
for then it would have been named among the things that were 
brought into the Temple by Solomon, and it would have been well 
known to David, Solomon, and other pious kings, and to the 
high priests. 


** When, farther, we consider thai in this same book of Deuteronomy 
is found also the command, said to have been given by Moses to the 
Levites, xxxi. 26,—‘ Take this Book of the Law, and put it beside the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah your God, that it may be there for a 
witness against thee,’—it is scarcely possible to resist the suspicion 
that the writing of the book, the placing it, and the finding it, were 
pretty nearly contemporaneous events; and that, if‘ there was no 
king before Josiah,’—not David, in his best days, nor Sélomon, in his 
early youth, nor Asa, nor Jehoshaphat, nor Hezekiah,—‘ that turned 
to Jehovah with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his 
might, aecording to all the law of Moses, 2 K. xxiii. 25,—it must have 
been because there was no king before him who had ever seen this 
portion, at least, of the Pentateuch, or had believed that such portions 
as had come into his hands were really authoritative and binding upon 
himself and his people, as being the direct utterance of the Divine 
will. And this suspicion seems to be confirmed into a certainty, when 
we call to mind the proofs which we have already had before us, that 
Deuteronomy was written in a later age than the rest of the Penta- 
teuch.” 


Dr. Colenso concludes, on the following grounds, that the Book 
of the Law must have been Deuteronomy :— 





* Dr. Colenso applies this term to the first four books of the Pentateuch, 
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1. “It could hardly have been the whole Pentateuch that 
Hilkiah now found.” “For “Shaphan ‘read it’—perhaps read 
only part of it,—or, as the Chronicles say, ‘read init,’ 2 Ch, xxxiy. 18 
—before he returned to the king on the business about which he 
had been sent to the Temple.” He then read it to the king; and 
on the same or the next day the king himself read in the ears of 
the people “all the words of the Book of the Covenant, which was 
found in the house of Jehovah.” It cannot be supposed, Dr. 
Colenso argues, that he read to them the whole Pentateuch. 

2. The book found by Hilkiah is repeatedly called the “ Book of 
the Covenant,” 2 K. xxiii. 2, 3, 21, a term inapplicable to the 
whole of the Pentateuch, but which very well applies to the chief 
portion of Deuteronomy, in which it is written, D. xxix. 1,— 
“These are the words of the covenant, which Jehovah commanded 
Moses to make with the children of Israel in the land of Moab, 
beside the covenant which he made with them in Horeb.” 

3. The Book of the Law which was found by Hilkiah “ contained 
directions about the Passover, 2 K. xxiii. 21, such as we find in 
D. xvi. 1—8 ; and severe denunciations of the Divine displeasure 
against all who transgressed the commands contained in it, 2 K. 
xxii. 13; such as we find in D. xi. 16,17; xxix. 18—28; xxx. 
15—20 ; and, especially, in D. xxviii. 15—68. And it led directly 
to the putting down with a strong hand of every kind of idolatrous 
practice, of all groves, high places, altars, &c., as we read in 
2 K. xxiii. 24:—‘ Moreover the familiar spirits, and the wizards, 
and the images, and the idols, and all the abominations that were 

ied in the land of Judah and in Jerusalem, did Josiah put away, 

t he might perform the words of the law, which were written in 
the book that Hilkiah the priest found in the house of Jehovah.’ 
And this, too, was in accordance with the commands of the Book of 
Deuteronomy xii. 2, 3; xiii. ; xvi. 21,22; xvii. 2-7; xviii. 10-12.” 

“In short,” says Dr. Colenso, “the whole description of the 
nature and effect of the words contained in this ‘ Book of the Law’ 
shows that it must have been the book of Deuteronomy.” 

He suggests that it was the desire of Hilkiah and others about 
the young king, to take advantage of his religious spirit, and bring 
about a reformation of religion, and that for this purpose they 
privily agreed to compose a book in which the very spirit of the 
older law should be summed up in a powerful address adapted to 
the circumstances of the times, such as Moses would have 
delivered if now present with the people, and to put it into 
the mouth of the departed Lawgiver. Therefore, in Deuteronomy 
it is Moses always, and not Jehovah, who is introduced 
as speaking, except in xi. 14, 15, xxix. 5,6. Such a proceeding, 
Dr. Colenso observes, though it would be contrary to our ideas of 
truth, would not beso to a man who believed himself to be in 
wmmediate communication with the Source of all Truth. “The 
tmner voice, which he believed to be the voice of the Divine 
Teacher, would silence all doubts and questionings ;” and if the 
writer were Jeremiah, or any other contemporary seer, meditating 
upon the condition of his country, and the means of weaning his 
people from idolatry, he might become possessed with the idea of 
writing such an address ; the thought would take the form of a 
Divine command, and all questions of deception would vanish. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
{[Concitupine Norice.] 


LANDSCAPE painting has been brought to greater perfection by 
English artists than by any others in the world, yet we can see 
very little to boast of as super-excellent in this branch of art in the 
present exhibition. The painters of old and high reputation appear 
either to have lost their cunning altogether, and show us works 
that in time to come will be spoken of as their “latest manner,” 
or they do not care to put the bow upor the stretch. Of those 
whose genius, like all sources of the beautiful, is on the wane, far 
be it from us to say anything in the way of fault-finding ; it is to 
the painters who show the signs of indolent mannerism when they 
should be displaying the fruits of the ripest study that we have a 
word to offer. Mr. F. R. Lee, R.A., in forsaking his first love in 
landscape—the leafy lanes and rocky streams of Devonshire—for 
such subjects as the arid rock of Gibraltar and the Roman aque- 
duct at Nismes, seems to us to mistake his métier in an especially 
unfortunate way. His colour was never of the happiest tint, and 
when the picture necessarily requires great brea th of one dull 
earthy colour, as in the Gibraltar rock and the brick and stone of 
the ancient aqueduct,—(322) the “ Pont du Gard,’ a picture very 
similar to his large work of last year—unless the art of painting 
the atmosphere as well as the mere objects is possessed, the result 
is a hard and prosaic view. We have only to imagine how 
Turner would have dealt with these subjects to see that Mr. 
Lee’s facility of hand and clever power of imitation lead 
him too much away from an idealistic treatment of landscape. 
“Where the Trout lie,” (195), ic a subject more within his grasp, 
and in proportion more pleasing ; while (15) “Across the Ferry 
and over the Meadows” is feeble, and mannered, in his worst tone 
of colour ; and (298), “ A Deserted Island,” a very common-place 
production, only confirms, by its utter lack of imaginative treat- 
ment, what we have said as.to this painter's limited view of 
landscape art. Ina circle of certain pretty pastoral convention- 
alities, Mr. Lee is seen to the best advantage. Mr. Creswick, R.A., 





cannot claim the merit of originality in any of his planes this 
year. He contents himself with a repetition of such well worn 
themes as (86), “Crossing the Stream,” and (647), “ Pleasant 
Paths,” in none of which, however, are to be traced those delicate 
gradations of pearly grays in the sky and over the moss-grown 
stone of the river bed, which once gave such a charm to his pictures, 
The principle upon which Mr. Creswick seems now to be painting 
is very much the reverse of this ; in place of those delicate tints 
we perceive a general use of black in different shades, and with 
this, the handling of the foliage and the branches is laboured and 
yet unfinished. Mr. Creswick’s trees always had a penne way of 
supporting the foliage, as if the branches pierced the leaves, as so 
much hay upon a fork ; this arbitrary kind of tree flourishes more 
than ever in his pictures, anc indeed one is struck with this want 
of fresh study throughout all the works exhibited by him this 
year. (205), “The River Tees, at Wycliffe,” is the most natural 
and best in colour. Landscape demands a most constant and 
devoted worshipper of nature; an historical painter might per- 
haps work “out of his own head,” but not even Turner himself, 
the most imaginative of all landscape painters and yet the most true, 
worked without direct study of nature to the last. It is not that 
we want absolute imitation on the canvas ; this would be a weak- 
ness—it would show that the artist was not a creator, but a 
copyist ; but if the landscape artist is so conceited that he dis- 
penses with the counsel nature offers, as though he knew all that 
she could tell him, then he inevitably paints like these pictures of 
Mr. Creswick. There is one remarkable landscape in the exhi- 
bition which should be a lesson to all who are inclined to forsake 
study ; it is the “ View of Catalan Bay, on the east side of 
Gibraltar,” by Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A. Here is a painter, who 
must be not less experienced in the craft than those we have just 
— of, making the most extraordinarily minute study of a vast 
slope of sand and finely laminated strata of rock overgrown with 
“ nalmito ” and cactus, in which we might almost count the grains 
if that were a test of art. All the geological and botanical points 
are perfect and render the picture really valuable as a scientific 
record. Then the picturesque elements are touched with equal 
care ; the Genoese fishermen’s houses upon the beach, their nets 
spread out to dry, painted to a mesh; and dancing on the fresh 
waves are their gay-looking boats. Nothing is wanting in detail, 
the only thing we miss is the sunny air of the spot, and this is 
certainly not thrown over the picture, so photographically rendered 
by the skilful hand and eye. Theclouds and the sky generally appear 
cold and sunless, and thus, with all its realism, the picture does 
not satisfy. It is true, we may peer into the sand and the cracks 
in the rock, and even be cheated into picking up a wet pebble 
from the beach, but here the deception ends ; there is none of that 
dreamy enchantment to be got out of the picture, which there must 
be in gazing upon the real scene. This is what all realistic painting 
of this kind comes to; it calls up an exclamation of wonder at the 


| patience and cleverness of the painter, but, beyond that, it does 





not touch the feelings as a work of art ought to do. We are 
even inclined to prefer Mr. Cooke’s less miraculous performances, 
(230) “Dutch Trawlers Waiting for the Flood Tide,” and (585) 
“The Church of the Salute at Sunset.” Mr. M‘Callum is another 
artist devoted to detail of one special character, which might be 
described as the structural anatomy of trees. Unfortunately, 
landscape, with our artists, after having reached the perfection of 
conventional rurality, has been striving too much in rivalry with 
the photograph, and Josing the higher sentiment which men like 
Wilson, Turner, and Danby felt. We should be sorry to see too much 
scope given to the poetic landscape, but it is a regrettable feature 
in our exhibitions that they so very rarely show any impressive 
work of landscape art in which the poetic sentiment of the real scene 
has been caught. The large pictures by Mr. Linnell and his sons 
are inspired by something of the kind, but they indulge sadly in the 
violent displays of the mere colourist ; they never attain either the 
impressive majesty of a land storm or the lovely fading away of 
evening. (463), “ Amang the Heather,” by W. Linnell, shows the 
taste for rich colour at the cost of tenderness, (22), “* The Rain- 
bow,” J. T. Linnell, is similarly ambitious, 

Mr. Redgrave’s (R.A.) pretty botanical tendencies in landsca 
we have before referred to. Mr. Sidney Cooper, A.R.A., exhibits 
only one picture this year (255), “‘ Cooling the Hoof,” cows stand- 
ing in a stream under the shade of a willow, but the landscape in 
this has none of the sunny air that we have so often admired in 
his pictures. As a landscape in which the glaring atmosphere of 
the desert has been well represented, and the peculiar character of 
the Eastern life well seized, we should point out young Mr. Herbert’s 
“ Well in the Desert” (336),—and with the more satisfaction as it 
is almost a first work. Mr. B. W. Leader is a young landscape 
painter who shows good feeling for the sentiment of landscape and 
good study in (440) “A Welch Churchyard,”—a lonely resting- 
place among the hills, with three solemn old guardians in the 
sombre yew trees. Mr. J. Hamer’s picture (460) of the Arctic 
Regions, with the Franklin exploring vessel, the Fox, by moon- 
light, deserves a sincere word of praise, for the ability with which 
the strange land of frozen mountains and seas has been brought 
before the eye. No. 533, “Coming out of the Mist,” by Mr. R. 
Ansdell, A.R.A., though not the work of a professed landscape 
painter, is an admirable picture, full of the genuine feeling for 
mountain scenery. Mr. F. W. Hulme’s “ The Waning Year” (571), 
though by no means very characteristic of autumn, is one of the 
best landscapes in the Exhibition ; the foliage gracefully laid upon 
the branches and not of that very bright the painters are 
so apt to shock the artistic eye with in their more enthusiastic 
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summer moments. As good specimens of the clever conventional 
style of landscape, may be mentioned Mr. Gill’s “ Cataract ” (594), 
and Mr. J. Syer’s “‘ Voss Modin, North Wales” (599). The last is 
especially good in the painting of the rock and the river tumbling 
down from the mountains, while the foliage is unfortunately not 
quite so free and well touched as it might Se 

The portraits this year are more numerous and less meritorious 
than usual. Sir Watson Gordon, R.A., has nothing quite in his 
best style. Mr. F. Grant’s (R.A.) full-length of the Right Hon. the 
Speaker, is noticeable as one of the best likenesses and the best 
painted —— of the artist. Mr. H. Weigall takes the most 
advanced position next to the Academician portrait painter. His 
full-length of the late Sir Cornewall Lewis is an excellent portrait, 
serious and thoughtful in treatment, as became the study of so 
tae a thinker. The large equestrian portrait of W. H. P. 

eston, Esq., in hunting-dress, with a fine dark bay, is an admi- 
rable picture. Mr. Weigall shows great taste and versatility in his 
— of ladies ; we noticed a portrait (694), Mrs. E. Raleigh 

ing, remarkable for the beautifully natural expression and the 
fresh pure colouring. Mr. Brigstocke’s portrait of the late Sir 
James Outram, and Mr. J. E. Williams’ portrait of the Bishop of 
Rochester, are also to be commended as the works of the rising 
men who still make the noble study of portraiture a pursuit, in 
these days of photography. 








MUSIC. 


THe production of “Faust” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on 
Thursday week, has been one of the most important events of the 
present musical season, whether considering the merits of the 
work itself or the efficiency of its performance. Goethe’s “ Faust” 
has several times furnished the subject for musical composition, 
the earliest important instance being Spohr’s opera, produced at 
Vienna some half century since. Prince Radziwil has also illus- 
trated, musically, Goethe’s poem; and an opera on the same 
subject, by Mdlle. Louise Bertin, was brought out at Paris in 
1831. Robert Schumann has left some posthumous music to 
“ Faust,” and Berlioz and Liszt have both composed instrumental 
music suggested by the same subject. In none of these works, 
however, is the inner spirit of the poem truly reflected by the 
composer. Spohr’s opera, the work of a consummate master, is 
essentially undramatic—the great symphonist’s style being so 
strongly impressed with his own individuality that a uniform 
colouring pervades his stage music, to the destruction of all 
characterization or dramatic impulse. The libretto, too, of 
Spohr’s “ Faust” is but a poor travestie of Goethe’s noble poem. 
The nearest approach to a musical embodiment of the subtle spirit 
and German romanticism of Goethe is to be found in Mendel- 
ssohn’s admirable setting of the episode of the Walpurgis Night ; in 
which the imaginative and sportive fancy of Weber is combined 
with a deep metaphysical tone, almost approaching the intensity of 
Beethoven's genius. The last-named composer, it is well known, 
had it in contemplation to set the “Faust” to music ; and, had 
he been spared to realize this intention, the noblest of German 
poems would doubtless have derived an added glory from the 
genius of the greatest of musicians. 








It will be seen, then, that “ Faust” still remained open to a | 


composer’s ambition when Gounod undertook the task some four 
or five years since. Félix Charles Gounod, born in Paris in 1818, 
passed some time in Italy, studying the past great school of Italian 
church music, from which he derived a solidity of style and 

deur of harmonie combination that are rare among native 
French composers. On his return to Paris, M. Gounod commenced 
a successful career by the production of several operas and some 
church music, which speedily procured him a high reputation, 
limited, however, to his own country—his opera of “ Sappho’ 
having failed on its reproduction here some years since. Gounod’s 
ambition, however, was not to be satisfied with anything short of a 
European success ; and in his latest important work, “ Faust,” he 
has attained his wish, the opera having been received with enthu- 
siasm in the principal capitals of Germany, as well as in Italy, and 
now in London. 

It is rarely that the inner spirit of one nation is thoroughly 
embodied and realized by a genius of another coun Handel 
may be cited as a remarkable exceptional instance of successful 
adaptation to a foreign nationality and train of eos Himself 
a German, with a strong superaddition of the Italian style, he 
gradually so identified himself in thought and feeling with the 
people among whom he fixed his permanent abode, that he became 
in every sense a truly national English composer. The many 
operas which formed his earliest productions here were Italian in 
form and sentiment ; but when he afterwards devoted himself to 
the composition of that noble series of oratorios by which he will 
be chiefly known to fame, he studied the genius and spirit of our 
language with an earnest sympathy that soon made him, in every 
respect but birth, an Englishman. Cherubini, again, may also be 
cited as.a remarkable instance of adaptation to another nationalit 
—the Italian composer having become almost as thoroughly Frenc 
in style and spirit as Handel became English. In both these 
remarkable instances, however, long residence in, and intimate 
acquaintance with, the adopted nation, were necessary conditions 
of this change of style ; added to which, there is a certain degree 
of affinity between the Italian and French, and the German and 
English characters, which is not to be found between the French and 
German. The French mind is apt to take a merely objective view of 





the subjective depth of German thought; and to seize on the 
externals rather than on the inner spirit of German art. Hence, 
Weber's music has always been, until recently, more r with 
the French than Beethoven’s, just as “ Macbeth” and the “* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” would be more-popular in Paris than 
“Hamlet” or “Lear.” It is from these very differences, however, 
that the peculiar charm and distinctive characteristics of nationalit 
in art arise. It would be as great a mistake to look in Frenc 
music for the subtle profundity of the German school, as it would 
be to seek in German music for the refined vivacity and epigram- 
matic point of French art. It follows, therefore, that we can 
scarcely hope to find in a French opera, by a French composer, 
an embodiment of the spirit of one of the most representative 
productions of the German mind. It is true, the French libretto 
of “ Faust ” is a mere melo-dramatic sketch of the leading incidents 
of the poem, but, even so, there is ample room for that distinctive 
colouring and national characterization which Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, or Weber would assuredly have impressed on their 
music, but which it can scarcely be said that M. Gounod 
has. His style, in fact, is a composite one—a musical eclecticism 
in which the French vivacious, the Italian ecclesiastical, 
and the German abstruse, alternate and combine without 
that fusion which Meyerbeer has attained in such a 
degree that he has almost formed a style of his own, tesse- 
lated as his music is with a variety of materials and colours. 
Although, therefore, we can scarcely accept M. Gounod’s “ Faust ” 
as an embodiment of the spirit of the poem, or a representative 
-work of the French school, it must be recognized as the production 
of a highly educated musician, a man of thoughtful and refined 
mind, and a consummate master of his art. A composer who pro< 
duces a grand five act opera on such a subject as “ Faust,” how- 
ever, at once challenges comparison with the highest standards of 
the art, and it is therefore justifiable to qualify the indiscriminate 
enthusiasm of contemporary success by indicating some qualifica- 
tions in which M. Gounod is certainly not comparable to Beethoven, 
Weber, or Mendelssohn. * Having done this, we may bear ready 
testimony to the really great merits of a composer who seems 
destined to revive the glory of the French lyric stage, now on the 
wane from the decline of Auber and Rossini, and the inactivity of 
Meyerbeer. 

“Faust” has no overture, but begins with a short instrumental 
prelude, commencing with some rather strained harmonic progres- 
sions, relieved by a simple flowing melody, in which are some 
passages of thirds ultra-ltalian in style. The movement has no 
form or development ; and although full of charming passages and 
exquisitely instrumented, is an exemplification of that mixture of 
styles to which we have adverted.- An opera such as “ Faust” 
should have been preceded by an overture of adequate importance. 
There is much dramatic writing in the first act—the short choruses 
of maidens and labourers, heard without, are charming in their 
simple pastoral character. The duet between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles begins dramatically, but closes with an allegro, based on a 
commonplace tune, such as we find in many of the modern Italian 
operas. One of the happiest portions of the work is the scene of 
the “‘ Kermesse,” in the second act—a long concerted piece, con- 
sisting of a series of choruses, written with great vigour and 
dramatic spirit, and working up to a combined climax of remark- 
able power. jhe chorus o old men in this scene, sung with 
querulous and trembling voices, is one of the most novel effects 
imaginable ; and the execution by the choristers is as admirable 
as the conception of the composer is ingenious. Mephistopheles’ 
song, “Dio dell’ or,” is quaint; but neither here nor in any 
subsequent portion of the opera is the character of Mephistopheles 
impressed with any musical individuality, such as Weber has 
imparted to Caspar, in “ Der Freischiitz,” and Meyerbeer to Marcel, 
in “ Les Huguenots.” In the following scene (‘‘ choral des epées”) 
there is some vigorous writing, reminding us, as forcibly as possible 
without positive plagiarism, of Meyerbeer. The waltz and chorus, 
“Come la brezza,” is pretty, but not more so than many of 
Strauss’s waltzes. It leads, however, to the first interview of Faust 
with Marguerite, whose gentle tenderness is admirably expressed 
in some charming strains. The waltz chorus is resumed, and 
closes the second act. It is in the third act, which passes in Mar- 
garet’s garden, that M. Gounod’s genius as to the greatest 
advantage, as it is here that he has approached nearer to the sen- 
timent of the poem than in any other portion of his work. Siebel’s 
air, “ Parlate le d’amor,” is Peter fresh and vocal in charac- 
ter, and will, no doubt, be one of the popular pieces of the opera. 
Faust’s cavatina, ‘‘ Salve! dimora,” is one of the purest pieces of 
chaste expression to be found among recent compositions, and we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that it is in music of this character, 
rather than in the embodiment of tumultuous ion and tragic 
depth, that M. Gounod’s real strength lies. He is always refined 
and graceful, scarcely ever forcible and impassioned. e quaint 
song, “Cera un re,” sung by Margaret, with the oe of 
her wandering thoughts, is admirably characteristic. The following 
air des bijoux, which has already been made popular by concert 
singers, is a bravura piece, in genuine French style, which might 
have been written by Herold or Auber. The remainder of the en 
scene, in which the two separate groups of Faust and Margaret and 
Mephistopheles and Martha form a quartett, is full of ¢ ing and, 
in some instances, dramatic writing ; and this act must be edas 
the strongest portion of the work. In the fourth act, some inversions 
and omissions are made as compared with the French score. In this 
act occurs a chorus of soldiers, which has been one of the most 
popular pieces abroad. The melody, which approaches the com- 
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monplace, assumes a factitious importance from the weight of 
instrumentation, a military band being employed on the stage and 
cornets plentifully used & la Meyerbeer. The effect of this move- 
ment is decidedly ad captanduin. The Mephistopheles serenade 


aims at an originality and quaintness of character that it does mot | 


attain. The Duel trio, which ends with the slaying of Valentine, 
is one of the most dramatic movements in the opera, but is much 
too suggestive of reminiscences of Meyerbeer'’s “ Huguenots.” 
M. Gounod, however, has not the same power to deal with large 
combinations, and to work conflicting passions up to a culminating 
climax of grandeur such as Meyerbeer has developed in his three 





great operas. The fifth act is the shortest and weakest portion of | 


the whole work, presenting nothing that calls for special mention. 
The “ Faust” of M. Gounod merits recognition as the work of a 
thoroughly educated and conscientious musician, who respects him- 
self and his art, and throws his most earnest endeavours into his 
work. If popularity be a test of greatness, then M. Gounod must 
be admitted to have achieved that distinction, since the opera has 


been received with enthusiasm in Goethe’s own land, even hyper- | 


critical Berlin having accorded it a warm welcome. And notwith- 
standing its zesthetical shortcomings, there is so much merit of a 
high order in “ Faust” as to render it grateful after the inflated and 
noisy style of some modern operas. As already intimated, M. 
Gounod’s touch is delicate rather than forcible. In some respects 


he is a kind of musical Stothard ; flowing, graceful, refined, but | 


scarcely ever grand or elevated. In the construction of his move- 
ments he has a tendency to vagueness and indefiniteness, rather 
than to that proportionate development which is characteristic of 
the great masters. His instrumentation is generally excellent— 
sonorous and well-balanced, and always showing the hand of the 
practised master. Of the execution of the work it would be impos- 
sible to speak too highly. Mdlle. Titiens appeared to have 
changed her individuality. Instead of the demonstrative pas- 
sionate impulse in which her powers have generally been dis- 
played, there was the gentle blonde Margaret, dressed after the 
German ideal, acting and singing with a subdued refinement that 
stood in remarkable contrast to the tragic impetuosity in which it 
has been generally assumed Madlle. Titiens could alone excel. 
Signor Giuglini, as Faust, acted with more force than usual, and 
sang with great passion and refinement. Mdlle. Trebelli was an 
interesting Siebel ; and Mr. Santley, as Valentine, acted power- 
fully in the death scene, and sang, as he always does, like a 
finished artist. Signor Gassier’s Mephistopheles was careful and 
well-intentioned, but scarcely subtle enough to redeem it from com- 
one melodrama. The general performance by solo singers, 
band, and chorus, on the first night, offered an instance of perfect 
preparation in the highest degree creditable to all concerned ; not 
forgetting the excellent conductor, Signor Arditi, to whose strenuous 
exertions and careful superintendence this result must have been 
largely owing. Such a first performance of so difficult a work is 
rarely heard ; and we may congratulate both the management and 
the London public on the thoroughly efficient production of an 
opera which, whatever its shortcomings, must take a higher rank 
in art than anything that has been produced since Meyerbeer’s 
“ Dinorah.” 

At the Royal Italian Opera, M. Obin, the celebrated Parisian 
basso, has made a successful debdt as Bertram in Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert.” This gentleman, who is a refined and figished singer, 
and a picturesque end powerful actor, must prove a valuable 
accession to the company. 


LONDON REVIEW. 


At the seventh Philharmonic Concert on Monday, the sym- | 


phonies were Beethoven’s first and Mendelssohn’s in A minor ; the 


overtures, Weber's “ Oberon,” and Cherubini’s “ Anacreon.” The | 


chief feature in the concert, however, was an excellent performance 
of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto by M. Buziau, a young artist of 
whom we should assuredly hear more. 

Signor Thalberg gave his fourth and last Matinée on Monday, 
playing with all his early vigour and refinement. 

The New Philharmonic Concerts closed for the season on Wed- 
nesday. The symphony was Mendelssohn’s in A major (the 
Italian) ; the overtures, ‘‘ Leonora” and “ Masaniello.” Herr Japha 


played Spohr’s dramatic concerto (violin), and Madame Arabella | 


Goddard a pianoforte concerto by Dr. Wylde. 








SCIENCE. 


APOLAR AND UNIPOLAR NERVE-CELLS. 


To the world at large the minute and toilsome investigations 
which the practical anatomist carries on are unknown. Fierce dis- 
cussions may rage, and yet the world will run on in its great course 
without any knowledge of such mental fights at all. Perhaps not 
ten people in all may know which is right and which is wrong 
aceon the contending parties, or be able to take part in the 

e. 

Stull these may be, and generally are, the conditions under which 
the pioneers of human knowlege grasp progress. It is only when 
a decisive victory has been won that the subject in its full import- 
ance or grandeur is laid before the world. 
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nucleus full of ever new and living energy. Moreover, exposure 
destroys vitality, and the dead cell has no longer in it the mysterious 
secret of life. 

In the cells of living structures we have the greatest chance of 
getting knowledge. To build surely we must begin at the begin- 
ning. “ What you can see, you can surely describe,” may be the 
general remark, but those who have tried to see and tried to 
describe know well these tasks are not so tasy. We must prepare 
before we can see, we must be sure we have rightly prepared and 
rightly seen—more, that we have rightly reflected and reasoned, 
before we can describe. And to prepare animal tissues for exami- 
nation is very difficult indeed. We must inject a dye or a pig- 
ment into the veins and capillaries, we must stain the nerve fibres 
of a different colour from the muscles. Nay, more, we must arti- 
ficially tint the formative and the formed materials of the very 
cells themselves, before we can distinguish the relationship of their 
parts to one another. And, having done this, any crushing or 
distortion of the specimen will again deceive us. We have to 
combat chemical action as well as mechanical. 

Amongst anatomists there is a generally received opinion as to 
the existence of various kinds of nerve-cells in the nervous tissues, 
nerve-cells without fibres, with one fibre, with two fibres, and with 
many fibres proceeding from them ; or, as they are termed, apolar, 


oo bipolar, and multipolar nerve-cells. 


ow the nerve-cells are the living sources of the nerves. The 
cables of fibres, which we call nerves in the animal body, are the 
cables of telegraph-wires from one nerve-cell to another. They are 
the formed material ; the living cell is where the material is myste- 
riously formed. Inorganic pabulum filters through the cell-wall 
and acquires living powers within ; it is at length deposited as 
lifeless matter again within the cell-wall, and whatever removal of 
effete matter takes place is from the outside of the cell. 

Dr. Beale, than whom no one has worked in this field of research 
more exactly, more laboriously, or, as we believe, more success- 
fully and truthfully, holds the opinion that by the destruction of 
chemical combinations of particles of the material within the nerve- 
cell the communicative force is generated, and this force is trans- 
mitted along the cell nerve-fibres as they traverse through the body. 
This idea necessitates the existence at least of a perfect circuit in 
the nerve-fibre ; it must proceed from and return to the nerve-cell, 
consequently, in ordinary language, every nerve-cell must have at 
least two fibres proceeding from it ; and therefore he contends 
apolar and unipolar nerve-cells cannot exist. 

In a recent paper before the Royal Society, Dr. Beale has ably 
dealt with this subject, and showed, on the occasion of its reading 
to the Fellows, by means of his portable microscopes, numerous 
preparations from those parts of a frog in which unipolar and 
apolar cells have been stated to exist—with a proof of the fictitious 
character of those statements. 

No one who has seen a magnified portion of the “ grey matter” 
of the brain, with its innumerable living nerve-cells sending off 
their fibres in all directions, ramifying, interlacing, intensifying, 
but will ever remember the first impression of wonder and astonish- 
ment it produced. 

We seem at once to be grasping the prime-motor of the wonder- 
ful living machine, the handle of the vital telegraph, the lever 
of vital action and intelligence. But we see also that the human 
frame is a wonderful machine, and mentally we instantly ask— 
what is the operator? Call it soul, spirit, life, what you will, 
it is no part of the machine. 

One of those nerve-cells of the frog, which have hitherto been 
supposititiously called 
unipolar, is given in 
the annexed sketch, in 
which, at a, there will 
be seen the two fibres 
connected with the cell 
diverging in opposite 
directions, as shown by 
the arrows; at b, the 
fibre from the central 
part of the cell; at ¢, 
the fibre from the cir- 
cumference ; at d, the lower ng of the cell splitting so as to form 
the spiral fibre, of which the thick fibre, c, is the continuation ; 





_ e, fundus of the cell with large nucleus and nucleolus. The nuclei 





Mysterious is life, mysterious is vital action. We can see a 


crystal built up under the microscope ; round the central minute 
nucleus layer after layer is added, coat after coat can be seen put 
on. The merease is on the outside and visible, but in the living 
cell the changes are within, the outer coating is the oldest, the 


in the fibres are indicated by dots. 

All Dr. Beale’s exquisite notion of the intercommunication of 
the nerve-cells must be scattered if fibreless or one-fibred nerve- 
cells exist, or various and differing actions must be attributed to 
the various forms of the nerves. The great object, then, was to 
show that apolar and unipolar nerve-cells do not occur; and by 
carefully preparing those very portions of animal tissue regarded 
as their special habitats, Dr. Beale has apparently conclusively 

roved that the supposed unipolar and ashe cells are not such, 

ut really have two distinct and separate fibres. 

We cannot conceive that a nerve-cell without fibres can have 
any communication with or influence a distant nerve-cell ; neither 
is it likely that a nerve-cell with one fibre can act on the same 
principle as one from which two or more fibres proceed. Indeed, 
if no fibre or but one fibre proceeds from certain cells, complete 
nervous circuits, in such cases at least, are impossible; and such 
admission would induce a strong & priori ae Fa against the 
existence of such circuits as.a fundamental condition in the com- 
plete nervous apparatus. On the other hand, if the proof that the 
supposed unipolar and apolar cells offered by Dr. Beale are really 
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bipolar—and, having seen the specimens, we cannot doubt this— 
the circuit-theory must be deemed unconquerable. 

It is not likely, however, that the Continental anatomists will 
give up their notions without a desperate fight in retreating. There 
is little doubt but that former observers haye been deceived 
through defective preparations. 

Dr. Beale contends, then, that there are no apolar or unipolar 
nerve-cells in any part of any nervous system ; that every nerve- 
cell has at least two fibres, and that, as a general, and therefore 
necessary rule, the fibres pursue opposite directions ; that the fibres 
are in all cases in bodily connection with the cell or cells which 
influence them, and this from the earliest period of their formation. 
Although Dr. Beale mainly confined his remarks to the tissues of 
the frog, yet he has by no means neglected the study of the subject 
in other animals,—the result being the same absence of the supposi- 
titious cells. He also touched upon other related topics in his paper. 








IRISH AND WELSH. 


No living ethnologist has done more active work for his science 
than the ex-president of the Ethnological Society of London, Mr. 
John Crawfurd, and though now far advanced in years we have 
almost monthly from his hands } tes of considerable research and 
no mean merit. It may be said against them they are often want- 
ing in logical deductions, and that he argues as much against as 
for any special view, but every one must admit they not only con- 
tain, without exception, facts and details of importance, but what is 
even a more valuable feature, that they generate and disperse 
highly suggestive influences. 

Vhen, a few months since, a party of what our contemporary, 


from the old and respected Society, it was feared in some quarters, 





express it are different. The nouns of the two languages agree in 
being all masculine or feminine ; in both there is the absence of 
neuter. The plurals of the nouns are formed in entirely different 
manners. The Gaelic noun has three cases, formed by inflections 
of the nominative—namely, a genitive, a dative, and a vocative. 
The Welsh has no inflections, but relies on prepositions to express 
relation. The prepositions, pronouns, and verbs differ ; the Gaelic 
adjective undergoes changes in gender, number, and case, to agree 
with the noun, but the Welsh adjective does so only as to gender 
and number. 


Finally, we come to the glossarial test, in a comparison of 
languages the most complete and satisfactory. Between 50,000 
Irish words and 33,000 Welsh, Mr. Crawfurd cannot find more 
than 200 common to the two languages ; and with respect to the 
class of words to which these belong, they seem to be such as 
would readily gain admission into the languages of neighbouring 
peoples, and in themselves are not essential to the structure of 
either language, both being able to be written without them. 
Amongst them are the names for oats, peat, cow, horse, ox, kid, 

oose, serpent. All the wild indigenous animals, however, bear 

ifferent names in Gaelic and Welsh. If these facts and argu- 
ments be admitted, the conclusion follows that the Gaelic of 
Ireland and Scotland, with the dialect of the Isle of Man, are one 
language ; while the Welsh, Breton, and now extinct Cornish are 
essentially another. 

Granting this, it will be asked how it comes that nations 
speaking the same language are found on opposite sides of two 
straits of the sea, the one the British, and the other the Irish 
Channel? This, Mr. Crawfurd confesses, may require more archzeo- 


_ logical knowledge than he possesses to answer satisfactorily ; but 
the Atheneum, calls “ advanced liberal” anthropologists, seceded | 


and wished for in others, that its influence and condition might — 


decline. It has, however, since gathered new life and additional 
vigour by the hearty adhesion of some of the ablest men of the 
day, and a considerable increase of numbers, by the accession of 
Mr. Lubbock, the present president, and of the natural history and 
geographical parties ; whilst already amongst the seceders symptoms 


of weakness and dissatisfaction are evident in numerous withdrawals. | 
One of the most interesting topics brought before the Ethnological | 


Society during the present session, was introduced in Mr. Crawfurd’s 
paper on Welneday last, “ On the so-called Celtic Languages.” 
nder the common name of Celtic there exist two living 
European languages usually regarded as one, or, at most, sister- 
tongues of one common origin, and spoken by the same race 
of men—the native language of the Irish and the Scotch high- 
landers ; and the native lan 


determination of their consanguinity, the principal affirmative 
points of a community of origin in such an inquiry being the sub- 
stantial agreement in phonetic character, grammatical structure, 


of the Welsh and Bretons. | 
Starting with the belief that these two languages were really | 
different and distinct, Mr. Crawfurd attempts various tests for the | 


he attempts something of a reply from the internal evidences of 
the languages themselves. Britain and Ireland, he argues, like all 
other great islands, must have had their own distinct and pecu- 
liar aboriginal inhabitants, before strangers by conquest or colo- 
nization settled in them. What were the la spoken 
by those aborigines is unknown and unknowable, except in 
so far as we may suppose them to be the same with those 
still spoken by their descendants under the modern names of Welsh 
and Irish. With regard to Ireland, one race speaking one language, 
the Gaelic, seems to have pervaded the whole island up to the 
comparatively recent invasion by Norman-French and Saxons. For 
a maritime people, and the early Irish were so, to cross the narrow 
sea which divided them from Scotland would have been an enter- 
prise of no greater difficulty than sailing the same distance along 
their own coast. 

The conversion to Christianity forms an epoch in the history of 
these two peoples when a considerable influx of Latin words took 
place, and all these more or less. connected with the introduced 
religion, or indicating the communication of useful knowledge. Of 
the latter phase were the introduction of numerals, days of the 


| week, terms for months, names of metals, corn, hemp, and other 


and in the great body of their words. The words which seem | 


most distinctly to —_ languages to be cognate are prepositions, 
auxiliary verbs and conjunctions, adverbs of time and place ; those 
parts of speech, in fact, which form the links of languages, and 
without which sentences cannot be constructed. All such words 
in our own tongue are of German origin, none of them Norman- 
French. The French particle sans was once attempted to be intro- 
duced, but was soon expelled as an intruder. In French, Italian, 
and Spanish, these classes of words are of Latin origin. 

When, too, a language can be written or spoken in words of 
one tongue out of several which enter into its composition, that 
tongue will be found to be the parent of the language, and the 
words of the other commingled tongues but subsidiary. Our own 

, although one-sixth part of our dictionary be French, can 
readily be written without a single French word, whilst it is 
impossible to write a sentence with the French words in use 
amongst us. Our literature affords abundant examples. 

Tried by these tests, the Gaelic and Welsh languages must be 
ronounced not sister-tongues derived from the same parent, as are 
talian and French, but two distinct languages, their particles and 

auxiliaries being wholly unlike, their phonetic characters differing 
considerably, and their words all but entirely different. Gaelic 
and Welsh are both written in the Roman alphabet, and in some 
modification of it always must have been. The Irish have some- 
times laid claim to the invention of indigenous letters, but before 
the introduction of Christianity, Mr. Crawfurd believes the Gael 
to have been “as unlettered as the cannibals of New Zealand.” 
An alphabet like the Roman, invented to represent the sounds 
of a single language, could not be expected to represent faith- 
fully the multifarious languages of Europe, and to none does 
this deficiency more cogently apply than to the Gaelic and the 
Welsh. The many sounds of the Gaelic are represented by no 
more than eighteen written characters, five of which are vowels. 
The oral vowels are eighteen, and the consonants twenty-four. The 
Welsh written alphabet consists of twenty letters, of which seven 
are vowels, but the actual sounds reach to thirteen vowels and 
twenty-four consonants, Even in the matter of sound—in which 
these two languages make the nearest approach—there is much dis- 
parity. The practice of commuting or eliding consonants is more 
frequent in writing the Gaelic and Welsh languages than in other 
written tongues, but is very far from being a distinctive character 
of them. 

In regard to tical structure the comparison shows that 
each tongue has one article only, the definite ; but the terms which 


articles of commerce. To these may be added words of an abstract 
nature, which very rude people would naturally be very deficient 
in, such as nature, glory, ee. 

The designations of great countries are usually given them by 
strangers. The Romans gave to France, from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhine, that of Gallia, and called its inhabitants Galli,—words of 
unknown origin ; but the natives had no common name for so 
wide a territory. Ireland is the only country that has a native 
name—the well-known Erin. 

Bede eleven centuries ago pronounced the Welsh and Irish as 
different from each other as Roman and Saxon, and if the facts 


_ and arguments Mr. Crawfurd uses be valid, then, so far as language 








can be considered a test of race, the peoples speaking these two 
languages must be viewed as distinct original races. Any difference 
between them in intellectual endowment may not be appreciable 


_ any more than bet\veen other European races, but it is admitted 


the Welsh are shorter in stature and darker in complexion than 
the inhabitants of the western of Ireland, where there has been 
the least admixture of foreign blood. 








THE SCANDINAVIAN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


On the 18th, 19th, and 20th of May, the Scandinavian Inter- 
national Meeting held its first assembly at Gottenburg. It was 
very numerously attended by most of the notable personages, com- 
mercial and political, from all three countries, there haying been 
present 467 Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish noblemen, members 
of the three parliaments, and others of high influence. The chair 
was occupied by Ol. Im. Fahreus, Ex-minister, and Governor of 
the Province. 

The meetings took place in the magnificent suite of rooms in the 
Exchange Buildings, and the time not occupied by the labours of 
the Con was spent in admin the many large and fine works 
exinat te, the Corporation chiefly during the last decennium, 
such as the harbour, railway station, the new church at Haga, the 
Faubourg of Gottenburg, the English Church, the navigation 
school, the poor-houses, and school-houses, all of which are first- 
rate buildings well adapted to their several purposes. 


The Congress was Civided into three sections— 


1. For universal coins, measures, and weights for the three 
countries. 

2. Post and telegraphic communication. 

3. Customs, tarifis, &e. 
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the first question, it was almost unanimously resolved that 
See ot should be based on the French system with the franc as 
unit, and consisting of the same proportions of silver, viz., nine- 
tenths pure. ; 3 
Another proposition to adopt the Prussian dollar, 4.c., making the 
specie dollar equal to 14 Prussian dollars, which would require a 
reduction in the standard of Sweden of about one two-eighths a 
cent., and in Norway and Denmark one per cent., found only few 
supporters. : 
or common weights and measures the French metric system 
was unanimously adopted without any opposition at all. On the 
second question resolutions were passed recommending the intro- 
duction of an equal postage for the three countries, amounting to 
four, eight, oe twelve skillings, or one, two, and threepence 
stirling ; making the first the international postage in each country, 
the eight skilling the postage between Denmark and Norway, 
Norway and Sweden, or Denmark and Sweden, and the twelve 
skilling the postage in the winter time between Norway and 
Sweden, when the post has to be carried through Sweden. 


For the Custom tariff it was resolved :— 

1. To base the duties only with respect to revenue, and not to 
protection of individuals. 

2. To make articles the necessaries of life and all war-materials 
duty-free. 

3. To assist the respective countries in suppressing the smuggling 
of spirits, which is carried on to some extent between Sweden and 
Denmark, owing to the drawback allowed on the exportation from 
Denmark. 

It was also resolved that an Industrial Exhibition be held in. 
1866 at Gottenburg. The meeting further unanimously decided 
that the resolutions passed respecting coins, weights, and measures 
be forthwith communicated to Wm. Ewart, Esq., M.P., who, on 
the 12th ult. obtained leave to introduce the bill now before 
Parliament for the introduction of the metric system into England. 


A similar Congress will be held in 1865, in Copenhagen. 








MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 


Grograpuicat— At 9P.u. Extra Meeting to receive Captains Speke and Grant 


on their return from 
TUESDAY. 


Mepricat any Cuarrurcicat—At 8}P.m. 1. “ On Sterilityin Man.” By Mr. 
Curling. 2. Strangulation of the Stomach in an Umbilical Rupture. By Mr. 
Moore; and other Papers. 

ZooLoeicat—At9P.m. 1. ‘* On the Placenta of Hyrax.” By Professor Huxley. 
2. “On the Placenta of the Tewrec.”” By Professor Rolleston. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Borantc—2 to 7 p.m. General Exhibition. 

Royat LirgeraturE—At 44 P.m. 
Socrsry or Arts—At4P.m. Anniversary. 


THURSDAY. 


Curmicat—At 8 p.m. 1. “On a Case of Electrolitic Action. By Mr. Abel. 
2. “On the Iodide of Iodammonium.” By Dr, Guthrie. 


SATURDAY. 
Boranic—aAt 3} P.M. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Beedeker’s (K.) Handbook to Switzerland, Savoy, &c. Feap., cl., 5s. 6d. 

—————— Handbook for Travellers on the Rhine. Feap., cloth, 4s. 

Baline’s (E. B. W.) Reply to Mr. Burt’s “ Wakefield Figures in relation 
to Convict Discipline.’ Crown 8vo., sewed, 6d. 

Bede’s (Cuthbert) a Tour in Tartanland. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Blaikie’s (Rev. W. G.) Better Days for Working People. Crown 8vo., 
boards, 1s. 6d. 

Blind Amos and his Velvet Principles. By Rev. Paxton Hood. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Book (The) of Daniel. Translated from the original Hebrew by John 
Bellamy. 4to., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Brace’s (C. L.) The Races of the Old World. Crown 8vo., cloth, 12s. 

Browne’s (Sir Thos.) Christian Morals. New edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 











Byrne’s (0O.) The Apprentice: a First Book for Mechanics, &c. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Cassell’s Popular Educator. Newedition. Vol.III. 4mo., cloth, 5s. 

Cheffers’ (W.) Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate. Royal 8yo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Chillingworth’s (W.) Life. By P. Des Maizeaux. Edited by J. 
Nichols. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 

Cobbett’s (W.) Legacy to Lords. 3s. 

Colenso’s BP) The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Examined. 
Part II. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 

Contanseau’s (L.) French Grammar. Newedition. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 

Conversations on the Catechism. By author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” Vol. III. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Davis’s (J.) Tracks of McKinlay and party across Australia. Edited 
by W. Westgarth. 8vo., cloth, 16s. 

Dickens’s (C.) A Child’s History of England. New edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Footprints of the Holy Dead. Translations from the German. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Forbidden Fruit. By “J.T.” Two vols. Post 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Gabrielle Hastings: a Tale. By “A.8. W.” Feap., cloth, 5s. 

Gaze’s (H.) Paris, and How to See it for Five Guineas. Feap., 
sewed, Is. 

Girdlestone’s (Rev. R. B.) The Anatomy of Scepticism. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 

Goulburn’s (Rev. E. M.) Lectures on the Holy Communion. Two 
vols. Feap., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Greg’s (W. R.) The Creed of Christendom; its Foundations, &c. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Gronow’s (Captain) Recollections and Anedotes. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

Hunt’s Universal Yacht List for 1863. Oblong, boards, 4s. 

Irving’s (Washington) Life and Letters. Edited by his Nephew. 
Vol. III. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Jones’s Mercantile Directory of Leeds, 1863. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

Lee’s (Dr. R.) The Family and its Duties, &c.: Essays for Sunday 
Reading. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. . 

M‘Caul’s (Rev. Dr. A.) Examination of Bishop Colenso’s Difficulties. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Manual of Family Devotions. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 8d. (National 
Society.) 

Monthly Packet (The) of Evening Readings. Vol. XXV. Feap., 
cloth, 5s. 

Nance (Rev. J.) All for Jesus. 32mo., sewed, 2d, 

Odgers’ (N.) The Mystery of Being. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 

Once a Week. Vol. VIII. Royal 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Orr’s (J.) Unitarianism in the Present Time. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Oxenden’s (Rev. A.) Words of Peace; or, the Blessings and Trials of 
Sickness. Feap., cloth, ls. 6d. 

——__———- Earnest Communieant. New edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

Paget’s (J.) Lectures on Surgical Pathology. Edited by W. Turner. 
8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Payne’s (J. B.) Gossiping Guide to Jersey. Second edition. Feap., 
sewed, ls.; or with illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

Pigeon Pie (The). By Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Second 
edition. 18mo., sewed, ls. 

Pollard’s (Ed.) The First Year of the War in America. Royal 8vo., 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Pratt’s (Anne) The Haunts of the Wild Flowers. Coloured illustrations. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Rebellion Record (The). Edited by F. Moore. Vol. V. Royal 8vo., 
cloth, 21s. (New York.) 

Sherman (Rev. Jas.) Memoir of. By Rev. H. Allon. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Simmonds’s (P. L.) Dictionary of Trade Products. Second edition. 
Feap., half bound, 7s. 6d. 

Smart’s (J.) The New Theology. Edited by his Wife. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Standard Novel Library: Female Domination. By Mrs.Gore. Feap., 
boards, 2s. 

The Two Midshipmen. By Captain Armstrong. Feap., 

boards, 2s. 

Synge’s (Rev. A. H.) The Triumph of Grace. Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Tupper’s (M. F.) Proverbial Philosophy. Newedit. 16mo., el., 3s. 6d. 

Vinje’s (A. D.) A Norseman’s Views of Britain and the British. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

Wanostrocht’s French Grammar, Key to, by Ventonillac. New 
edition. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 








BISHOP COLENSO ON DEUTERONOMY. 








THE DIGEST OF PART IIL OF 


BISHOP COLENSO’S WORK ON THE PENTATEUCH 


WILL BE CONCLUDED IN THE 


LONDON 


SATURDAY, 


REVIEW 


JUNE 27th. 


The Digest will be followed by a Series of Articles reviewing the whole of Dr. COLENSO’S WORK, and 
the Answers by which its Arguments have been met. 
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